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PER HAPS the ſentiments contained in the follow- 
ing pages are not yet. ſufficiently faſhionable to 
procure them general favour ; a long habit of not 
thinking a thing wrong, gives it 4 ſuperficial ap- 
pearaure of being ri ight, and raiſes at firſt a formi- 
dable outcry in defence of cuſtom. But the. tumult 
ſoon Subfides. Time mates more converts than reaſon. 
As a long and violent abuſe of power is s penetall ly the 
means of calling the right of it in queſtion, (and in 
matters too which might never have been thought of, 
had not the ſufferers been aggravated into the inquiry) 
and as the King of England hath undertaken in his 
own right, 10 ſupport the Parliament in what he 
calls theirs, and as the good people of this country 


are grievouſly oppreſſed by the they haue 

an undoubted privilege to inquire into the pretenfions 
of both, and equally to rejeft the | of 

either. | 


} 


In the following ſheets the author hath Pudiouſy 
| avoided every thing which is perſonal among ourſelves. 
| A 2 . 
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1 INTRODUCTION. 


Compliments as well as cenſure to individuals make no 
part thereof. The wiſe, and the worthy, need not 
the triumph of a pamphlet ; and thoſe whoſe ſenti- 

- ments are injudicious, or unfriendly, will ceaſe of 
. themſelves, unleſs too much pains are beſtowed upon 
their converſion. * 
The cauſe of America is in a wa meaſure the 
_ raufe of all mankind. Many circumſtances hath, and 
_ Will ariſe, which are not local, but univerſal, and 
through which the principles of all lovers of mankind 
are affetted, and in the event of which their affettions 
arr interefled. The laying a country deſolate with 
fre and feword, declaring war againſt the natural 
rights of all mankind, and extirpating the defenders 
thereof from the face of the earth, is the concern of 
every man to whom nature hath given the power of 
feeling; of which claſs, regardleſs of party cenſure, 
is the SES AUTHOR. 


P. 8. The publication this new edition bath 
been delayed, with a view of taking notice (bad it 
been neceſſary) of any attempt to refute the doctrine of 
independence. As no anſwer hath yet appeared, it is 
$0w preſumed none will, the time needful for getting 
ſuch a performance ready for the public being confi 
derably paſt. 4 
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of the Oris gin and 2 of 0 overnment in general ; 
with conciſe Remarks on the Englj h Conflitution. | 


OME writers have ſo confounded 0 with 
government, as to leave little or no diſtinction 
between them: whereas they are not only different, 
but have different origins. Society is produced by 
our wants, and government by our wickedneſs; the 
former promotes our happineſs pog/irzvely, by uniting 
our affections; the latter xegatively, by reſtraining our 
vices. The one encourages intercourſe, the other 
ereates diſtinctions. The firſt is a patron, th laſt a 
puniſher, ; | 
SOCIETY in every ſtate i is a blefing, but govern- 
ment, even in its beſt ſtate, is but a neceſſary evil; in 
its worſt ate, an intolerable one; for when we ſuffer, 
or are expoſed to the ſame miſeries by a government, 
which we might expect in a country without govern,, 
25 | ment, 
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ment, our calamity is heightened by reflecting, that 
we furniſh the means by which we ſuffer. Govern- 
ment, like dreſs, is the badge of loſt innocence ; the 
palaces of kings are built on the ruins of the bowers 
of paradiſe, For were the impulſes of eonſcience 
clear, uniform, and irreſiſtibly obeyed, man would 
need no other lawgiver ; but that not being the caſe, 
he finds it neceſſary to ſurrender up a part of his pro- 
perty to furniſh means for the protection of the reſt; 
and this he is induced to do by the ſame prudence 
which in every other caſe adviſes him out of two 
evils to chuſe the leaſt, Mbergęfore ſecurity being 
the true deſign and end of government, it unanſwer- 
ably follows, that whatever form thereof appears moſt 
likely to enſure it to us with the leaſt expence and 
greateſt benefit, is preferable to al! others, 

In order to gain a clear and juſt idea of the deſign 
and end of government, let us ſuppoſe a ſmall num- 
ber of perſons ſettled in ſome ſequeſtered part of the 
earth, unconnected with the reſt; they will then re- 
preſent the firſt peopling of any country, or of the 
world. In this ſtate of natural liberty, ſociety will 
be their firſt thought, A thouſand motives will ex- 
Cite them thereto ; the ſtrength of one man is ſo un- 
equal to his wants, and his mind ſo unfitted for per- 
petual ſolitude, that he is ſoon obliged to ſeek aſſiſ- 
tance and relief of another, who in his turn requires 
the ſame. Four or five united would be able to raiſe. 
a tolerable dwelling in the midſt of a wilderneſs; 
but one man might labour out the common period of 


life without accompliſhing any thing; when he had 
felled 
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felled his timber he could not remove it, nor erect it 
after it was removed; hunger in the mean time would 
urge him from his work, and every different want 
call him a different way. Diſeaſe, nay even misfor- 
tune, would be death; for though neither might be 
mortal, yet either would diſable him from living, 
and reduce him to a ſtate in which he might rather 
be ſaid to periſh than to die. | : 

Puvs, neceſſity, like a gravitating power, would 
ſoon form our newly arrived emigrants into ſociety, 
the reciprocal bleſſings of which would ſuperſede, 
and render the obligations of law and government un- 
neceſſary while they remained perfectly juſt to each 
other; but as nothing but heaven is impregnable to 
vice, it :- will unavoidably happen, that in proportion 
as they ſurmount the firſt difficulties of emigration, 
' which bound them together in a common cauſe, they | 
will begin to relax in their duty and attachment to 
each other; and this remiſſneſs will point out the 
neceſſity of eſtabliſhing ſome form of nnn to 
ſupply the defect of moral virtue. 

Sou convenient tree will afford them a ſtate- 
| houſe, under the branches of which the whole colony 
may aſſemble to deliberate on public matters. It is 
more than probable, that their firſt laws will have 
the title only of REGULATIONS, and be enforced by 
no other penalty than public diſeſteem. In this firſt 


| parliament every man, by natural right, will have a 


ſeat. 
Bor as the colony indi; the public concerns 


will increaſe likewiſe, and the diſtance at which the 
| | mem 


— Nr * 


members may be ſeparated, will render it too incon- 
venient for all of them to meet on every occaſion ag 
at firſt, when their number was ſmall, their habita- 
tions near, and the public concerns few and trifling, 
This will point out the convenience of their conſentr 
ing to leave the legiſlative part to be managed by a 
ſele& number choſen from the whole body, who are 
ſuppoſed to have the ſame concerns at ſtake which 
thoſe have who appointed them, and who will act in 
the ſame manner as the whole body would act, were 
they preſent, If the colony continue increaſing, it 
will become neceſſary to augment the number of the 
repreſentatives; and that the intereſt of every part 
of the colony: may be attended to, it will be found 
beſt to divide the whole into conyenient parts, each 
part ſending its proper number; and that the elected 
might never form to themſelyes an intereſt ſeparate 
from the clectors, prudence will point out the neceſ- 
ſity of having elections often; becauſe, as the elected 
might by that means return and mix again with the 
general body of the clectors in a few months, their 
fidelity to the public will be ſecured by the prudent 
reflection of not making a rod for themſelves. And 
as this frequent interchange will eſtabliſh a common 
intereſt with every part of the community, they will 
mutually and naturally ſupport each other; and on 
this (not on the unmeaning name of king) depends 
the Hrength of gever amt, and . happineſs of the go- 
verned. 

HERE, then, is the origin and riſe of „ 
pamely; a mode rendered e * the inability 
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of moral virtue: to govern the world; bere 06 is the 
deſign and end of government, viz. freedom and ſe- 
eurity. | Anil however our eyes may be dazled with 
ſhow, or our ears deeei ved by ſound; however preju- 
dice may warp our wills, or intereſt darken our un- 
derſtanding, the ſimple voice 'of nature and of n 
will ſay, it is right. | 
TI Draw my idea of the form of tam from! a 
principle in nature, which no art can overturn, viz. 
that the more ſimple any thing is, the leſs liable it ĩs 
to be diſordered, and the eaſier repaired when diſ- 
ordered; and with this maxim im view, I offer 
a few remarks on the ſo much. boaſted. conſtitution 
of Eugland. That it was noble for the) dark” and 
ſlaviſh times in which it was erected, id ue 
When the world was overrun with tyranny, the 
leaſt remove therefrom was a glorious riſque. . But 
that it is imperſect, ſubject to convulſions, and inca- 
pable of proffuding” _—_ it ad to erer n 
demonſtrated. 
AzksorurE gorecnments, Free the diſgrace 6f 
tan nature) have this advantage with them; that 
| they are ſimple; if the people ſuffer, they Know the 
head from which their fuffering ſprings, know Iike- 
_ wiſe the reniedy, and are not bewildered by a variety 
of eauſes and cures, But the conſtitution of Eng- 
land is ſo exceedingly complex, that the nation may 
5 ſuffer for years together without being able to diſco- 
ver in which part the fault lies; ſome will ſay in 
one and ſome in another; and every political — 


eian will adviſe a different medicine. 
| Mi I xnow © 
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I xNow it is difficult to get over local or long 
Hiking prejudices; yet if we will ſuffer-ourſelves 
to examine the component parts of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution, we ſhall find them to be the baſe remains 
of two ancient tyrannies, compounded. with ſome 
new republican materials. | 

Firft,—The remains of monarchical tyranny. in 
the perſon of the King. 

. . Secondly,—The remains of ariſtocratical — 
in the perſons of the Peers. 

Thirdly—The new republican e. in the 
perſons of the ny on whoſe virtue depends the 
freedom of England. 

Tux two firſt, by el 8 are indepen- 
Soon of the people; wherefore in a conſtitutional ſenſe 
they contribute nothing towards the freedom of the 


Kate. | 
. To fay that the eonflitation of n is a union 


of three powers reciprocally checking each other, is 
farcical; either the words have no * or HE 
are flat contradiftions, .. 

To fay that the Commons. is a check. upon the 
King, pre-ſuppoſes 1 two things: 
Fi. That the King is not to be truſted mithous 
deing looked after, or, in other words, that a thirſt 
for abſolute power is the natural diſeaſe of mo- 
narchy. 
| Secondly, That the Gs by being ak 
for. that purpoſe, are either wiſer or more worthy of 


confidence than the Crown. 3 
Bur 
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Bur as the ſame conſtitution which gives the 
Commons a power to check the King by withholding 
the ſupplies, gives afterwards the King a power to 
check the Commons, by empoweting him to reject 
their other bills, it again ſuppoſes that the King is 
wiſer than thoſe whom it has already ſuppoſed to be 
wiſer than him. A mere abſurdity ! ! ; 

THERE is ſomething exceedingly. ridiculous in the 
compoſition of monarchy ; it firſt excludes a man 
from the means of information, yet. impowers him 
to act in caſes where the higheſt judgment is required. 
be ſtate of a King ſhuts him from the world, yet 
the buſineſs of a King requires him to know it 

| thoroughly ; wherefore the different parts, by un- 
naturally oppoſing and deſtroying each other, prove 
the whole character to be abſurd and uſeleſs. 

Some writers have explained the Engliſh” conſti- 
tution thus: the King, ſay they, is one, the People 
another; the Peers are an houſe in behalf of the 
King, the Commons in behalf of the People ; but 
this hath all the diſtinctions of an houſe divided 
againſt itſelf; and though the expreſſions be plea- 
ſantly arranged, yet when examined, they appear 
idle and ambiguous; and it will always happen, 
that the niceſt conſtruction that words are capable of, 
| when applied to the deſcription of ſomething which 
either cannot exiſt, or is too incomprehenſible to 
be within the compaſs of deſcription, will be words 
of ſound only, and though they may amuſe the ear, 
they cannot inform the mind, for this explanation | 
1 8 3 queſtion, xiz. How came thy 


B 2 King . 
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King by a power which the People are afraid to truſt, and 
always obliged to check ? Such a power could not be 
the gift of a wiſe people, neither can any power 
which needs checking be from God]; yet the proviſion 
which the conftitution d. e e _—_ a _ | 
to exiſt, 
Bur the proviſion is was to the ; tk - the 
means either cannot or will not accompliſh the end, 
and the whole affair is a elo de ſe; for as the greater 
weight will always carry up the leſs, and as all the 
| wheels of a machine are put in motion by one, it 
only remains to know which power in the conſtitu- 
tion has the moſt weight, for that will govern; and 
though the others, or a part of them, may clog, or, 
as the phraſe is, check the rapidity of its motion, yet 
ſo long as they cannot ſtop it, their endeavours will 
be ineffectual ; the firſt moving power will at laſt 
haye its way, and what it Wang in rg is Ins | 
by time. | 
Tua the Quote! is this e part of the 
Engliſh conſtitution, needs not to be mentioned, and 
that it derives its whole conſequence merely from be- 
ing the giver of places and penſions, is ſelf-evident ; 
wherefore, though we have been wiſe enough to ſhut 
and lock a door againſt abſolute monarchy, we at the 
ſame time have been fooliſh enough to put the Crown 
in poſſeſſion of the key, ' | 
THe prejudice of Engliſhmen in fayour of their own 
government, by Kings, Lords, and Commons, ariſes 
as much or more from national pride than reaſon, 
Individuals e are undoubtedly muah in England than in 


ſome 
f 
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ſome other countries, but the will of the King is as 
much the lau) of the land in Britain as in France, 
with this difference, that inſtead of proceeding di- 
realy from his mouth, it is handed to the people un- 


der the moſt formidable ſhape of an Act of Parliament, 


For the fate of Charles the Firſt hath only Fl 
kings more ſubtle not more juſt, 
WIXERErORE, laying aſide all national pride aud 
prejudice in favour of modes and forms, the plain truth 
is, that it is wholly owing to the canſtitution of the people, 
and not to the conſtitution of the government, that the 
Crown is not as oppreflive in England as in Turkey. 
Ax inquiry into the confiitytional errors in the 
Englih form of government is at this tune highly 
neceſſary; for as we are never in a proper condition 
of doing juſtice to others, while we continue under 
the influence of ſome leading partiality, ſo neither are 
we eapable of doing it to ourſelves while we remain 
fettered with an obſtinate prejudice, And as a man 
who is attached to a proſtitute, is unftted to chooſe 
or judge a wife, ſo any prepoſſeſſion in favour of a 
rotten conſtitution of government will diſable us from | 
diſcerning a good ane. | 
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Of Monarchy and hereditary Succeſſion. = 


k NF ANKIND being originally equals in the order 
of creation, the equality could only be deſtroyed 

by ſome ſubſequent circumſtances; the diſtinCtions of 
rich and poor, may in a great meaſure be accounted for, 
and that without having recourſe to the harſh and ill- 


| founding names of oppreſſion and avarice. Oppreſſion 


is often the conſequence, but feldom or never the means 


of riches; and though : avarice will preſerve a man from 


being neceflitouſly poor, it generally mes 135 too 
timorous to be wealthy. | 

Bur there is another and greater dftruAion, for 
which no truly natural or religious reaſon can be 
aſſigned, and that is, the diſtinction of men into Kinos 
and Sugjzers. Male and female are the diſtinctions 
of nature, good and bad, the diſtinctions of heaven; 
but how a race of men came into the world ſo exalted ; 


above the reft, and diſtinguiſhed like ſome new ſpe- 


cies, is worth inquiring into, and whether they are the 
means of happineſs or of miſery to mankind. 

In the early ages of the world, according to the 
ſcripture chronology, there were no kings; the con- 


| ſequence of which was, there were no wars; it is the 


pride of kings which' throw mankind into confu- 
ſion. Holland without a king hath enjoyed more 
peace for this laſt century than any of the monarchical 


governments in Europe, Antiquity favours the ſame 


remark: 
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remark: for the quiet and rural lives of the firſt pa- 
triarchs hath a happy ſomething in them, which va- 
niſhes ay. when we come to the My of To 
royalty, | 

Govzrnnent: by kings was firſt ;ntroduced into 
the world by the Heathens, from whom the children 
of Iſrael copied the cuſtom. It was the moſt proſpe- 
' Tous invention the devil ever ſet on foot for the pro- 
motion of idolatry. The Heathens paid divine ho- 
nours to their deceaſed kings, and the Chriſtian world 
hath improved on the plan, by doing the ſame to their 
living ones. How impious is the title of ſacred ma- 
jeſty applied to a worm, who in the midfh of Hig 
ſplendour is erumbling into duſt. 

As the exalting one man ſo greatly above the ud 
cannot be juſtified on the equal rights of nature, ſo 
neither can it he defended on the authority of ſerip- 
ture; for the will of the Almighty,” as declared by 
Gideon and the + prophet Samuel, exprefly diſap- 
proves of government. by kings. All anti-monar- 
chical parts of ſcripture have been very ſmoothly 
gloſſed over in monarchical governments, but they un- 
doubtedly merit the attention of countries which have 
their governments yet to form. Render unto Ceſar 
the things which are Czſar's,” is the ſcripture doctrine 
of courts, yet it is no ſupport of monarchical govern- 

ment, for the Jews at that time were without a king, 
and in a ſtate of vaſſalage to the Romans. 

NEax three thouſand years paſſed away from the 
Moſaic account of the creation, till the Jews under a 

| £7 77 "> national 


_ national deluſion requeſted a king, Till their their 


Lord of Hoſts, And when a man ſeriouſly reflects 


&ver-jealous of his honour, ſhould diſapprove of a 


s of the Jews, for which a curſe in reſerve is de- 


tion is worth attending to. 


form of government (exeept in extraordinary caſes; 
where the Almighty interpoſed) was a kind of re- 
public adminiſtered by a judge and the elders of the 
tribes. Kings they had none, and it was held ſinful 
to acknowledge any being under that title but the 


om the idolatrous homage which is paid to the per- 
ſons of kings, he need not wonder that the Almighty, 


ſorm of government which ſo Wee . the 
en of Heaven. 
. Monarcay is ranked in 3 ks 28 


nounced againſt them. Tb —_ of that rranſac- 


_ Tz2 children of Iſtael being . "az the Mi- | 
dianites, Gideon marehed againſt them: with a ſmall 
army, and victory, through. the Divine interpoſition, 
decided in his favour. The Jews, elate with ſucceſs, 
and attributing it to the generalſhip of Gideon, pro- 
poſed making him a king, ſaying, Rule tbou over us, 
thou; and thy ſon, and thy ſows ſon. Here was tempta- 
tion in its fulleſt extent; not a kingdom only, but an 
hereditary one. But Gideon in the piety of his ſoul 
replied, I vill not rule over you, neither ;/hall my ſon rule 
over von; THE/LORD SHALL ROLE. OVER vou. Words 
need not be more explicit. Gideon doth not decline 
the honour, but denieth their right to give it; neither 
doth he compliment them with: 'invented- declara- 
tions of, his thanks, but in the poſitive ſtile of a pro- 

phet 
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pet charges them with diſaffection to cheir proper 


ne the King of Heaven. 
Azour one hundred and thirty * aſter this, 


they fell again into the ſame error. The hankering 


which the Jews. had for the idolatrous cuſtoms of 


the Heathens, is ſomething exceedingly uniccounta-- | 


ble; but ſo it was, that laying hold of the miſconduct 
of Samuel's two ſons, who were entruſted with ſome 
ſecular concerns, they came in an abrupt and clamo- 
rous manner to Samuel, ſaying, Behold thou art old 


and thy ſons walk not in thy ways, now make us a king to 


Judge us, like all the other nations. And here we cannot 
but obſerve that their motives were bad, viz. that they 
might be lite unto. other nations, i. e. the Heathens, 
whereas, their true glory laid in being as much n- 
like them as poſſible. But the thing diſpleaſed Samuel 
when they ſaid, Give us a king to judge us; and Samuel 
prayed unto the Lord, and the Lord ſaid unto Samuel, 
| Hearken unto the voice of the people in all that they ſay 


unto thee, for they have not rajected thee, but they have re- 


- fefted me, THAT I $HOULD NOT REIGN OVER THEM. 
According to all the works which they have done ſince the 
day that I brought them up out of Egypt, even unte this 
day; wherewith they have forſaken me and ſerved vther 
Gods; fo do they alſo unta thees Now therefore hearten 


unto their vdice, howbeit, proteſt ſolemnly untd tbem, and 


Jhew them the manner of the king that ſhall reign over 
them, i. e. not of any particular king, but the general 
manner of the kings of the earth, whom Iſrael was ſo 
eagerly copying after. And notwithſtanding the 
great difference of time and diftance of manners, the 

ä : 
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charater is ill in Faſhion. Ae Sama! rid ail the 


words of the Lord unto the peaple, that afeed of him a ting. 


Aud he faid, This fonll be the manner of the king that 
Gall rein over you; be wd take your ſans and appoint 
them for himſelf, for his chariots, umd 10 be his bor ſemen, 
and forme /hail run before bis qburiots, (this deſcription 
agrees with the preſent mode of imprefling men) and 
he will appoint hem captain over theuſauds and captains 
over fifties, and will ſer them to eur his ground, and to 
trap bis harveſt, and to make his inflruments of war, and 
inſtruments of his chariots ; and h witl vaſt your daugh- 
ters to be confettionertes, and to be odots, and to be bakers, 
(this deſcribes the expence and luxury as well as the 
oppreſſion of kings) and he will take your fields and your 
ede yards, even the beſt of them,-and give them to bia ſer- 


vans; and be will take the tenth of your feed, and of 


your vineyards, and give them to his officers and 
to his ſervants, (by which we ſee that bribery, cor- 
raption, and favouritiſm are the ſtanding vices of 
kings) xd he will cake the temh of your men ſervants and 
your maid jervants, and your goa youny men, and your 
Ses, and put them to his work ; and he will take the tenth 
of your ſheep, and ye pull be bis jervants; and ye Mt 


, ery out in that day becauſe F your bin which ye ſhall 


have choſen, AND THE LORD WII NOT HEAR vov 
IN THAT DAY» 

Tunis accounts for the contianation of — 3 
dither do the charatters:of the few good kings which 
have lived ſince, either ſanctify the title, or blot out 
the finfulnefs of the origin; the high encomium 
8 . bim officially as « 

| king, 
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King, but only as a max after God's own heart. Ne. 
Ur theleſa the people refuſed ia obey the voice of Samuel, and 
they ſaid, Ney, hut we will have a king over tus, that we 
my be like all the nations, and that oun king. may judge us, 
end ge out befara us, and fight our battlys.. Samuel con+ 
tinned to reaſon with them, but to no purpoſe: he 
ſat. before them their ingratitude, hut all would: not 
avail; and ſeeing them fully bent on their folly, he 
eried out, I will call unto the Lord, and be foall feud 
thunder and rain (which then was a puniſhment, being 
in the time of wheat harveſt) that. ye. may perceive and 
fee that' your wickedneſs is great which ye have done in the 
fight of the Lord, in AsKtnG YOU A KING. So Samuel 
called unto: the Lord, and the Lord ſent thunder and rain 
that day, and all the: people greatly feared the Lord and 
Samuel. Aud all the peaple ſaid unto Samuel, » roy far 
thy. ſervants unto the Lord thy God that we dis nat, for 
WE HAVE ADDED UNT0: QUR 8IN$ s ANL, ro ASK 
A. KING, Theſe portions of ſeripture are direct and 
poſitive. They adinit of no equivocal conſtruction. 
That the Almighty hath here entered his proteſt 
againſt monarchical government is true, or the ſeriꝑ · 
ture is falſe. And a man hath good reaſon to believe 
that there is as much of king · craſt as prieſt- craft, in 
withholding the ſcripture from the public in popiſh 
countries. For monarchy in every inſtance is the 
popery of government. 

To the evil of monarchy we have added that of he- 
reditary ſucceſſion; and as the firſt is a degradation 
and leſſening of ourſelves, ſa, the ſecond, claimed as 
g Matter of xight, is an inſult and an impoſition on 

Ca * 


r 


* * r 8 04 1 


giving mankind an aſs for a li. 4 


other public honors than were beſtowed upon him, ſo, 


ſay, We chooſe you for our head,“ they could not, 


Mall reign over ours for ever, becauſe ſuch an un- 


contempt; yet it is one: of thoſe evils which, when 


powerful part — with the ph the plander of the 


world to have had art honorable origin; whereas it is 
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poſterity. ' For all men being originally equals, no 
one by birth could have a right to ſet up his own fa- 
mily in perpetual preference to all others for ever; and 
though himſelf might deſerve: ome. decent degree of 
honors of his. cotemporaries, yet his deſcendants 
might be far too unworthy to inherit them. One of 
the ſtrongeſt natural proofs of the folly of hereditary 
right in kings, is, that nature diſapproves it, otherwiſe 
ſhe would not ſo frequently turn it into ridicule by 


SECONDLY; : as no man at aut eu pofeh any 


the givers of thoſe honors could have no right to give 
away the right of poſterity. And though they might 


without manifeſt injuſtice to their children, ſay, 
< that your children and your children's children 


wife; unjuſt, unnatural compact might, perhaps, in 
the i next ſuceeſſion put them under the government of 
a rogue or a fool, Moſt wiſe men, in their private 
ſentiments, have ever treated hereditary right with 


once eſtabliſhed, is not eaſily removed ; many ſubmit 
from fear, others from ſuperſtition, and the moſt 


reſt. 4 
Tris is fappoling the preſent race of kings in the 


more than probable, that could we take off the dark 
covering of * and trace them to their firſt 
riſe, 
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riſe, that we ſhould find the firſt of them nothing bet 
ter than the principal ruffian of ſome reſtleſs gang, 
Whoſe ſavage manners, or pre- eminence in ſubtility, 
obtained him the title of chief among plunderers ; and 
who by increaſing in power, and extending his depre- 
dations, over- awed the quiet and defenceleſs to pur- 
chaſe their ſafety by frequent contributions. Vet 
his electors could have no idea of giving hereditary 
right to his deſcendants, becauſe ſuch a perpetual ex- 
cluſion of themſelves was incompatible with the free 
and-unreſtiflined principles they profeſſed to live by. 
Wbherefore hereditary ſucceſſion in the early ages of 
monarchy could not take place as a matter of claim, 
but as ſomething caſual or complimental ; but as few 


or no records were extant in thoſe days, and tradi- 


_ tionary hiſtory ſtuffed with fables, it was very eaſy, 
after the lapſe; of a ſew generations, to trump up 
{ome ſuperſtitious tale, conveniently timed, Maho- 
met like, to cram hereditary right down the throats 


of the vulgar, Perhaps the diſorders which threat- | 


ened, or ſeemed to threaten, on the deceaſe of a 
leader, and the choice of a new one (for elections 
among ruffians could not be very orderly) induced 


many at firſt to favour hereditary pretenſions; by 


, which means it happened, as :it hath happened ſince, 
that what at firſt was ſubmitted to as a convenience, 
was afterwards claimed as a right. | 
 EnGLAND fince the Conqueſt hath known "Wn 
fron good monarchs, but groaned beneath a much larger 
number of bad ones, yet no man in his ſenſes can ſay 


that their claim under William the Conqueror is a 
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very hanorable one. A. French baſtard landing with 
an armed banditti, aud eftabliſhing himfelf King of 
England againſt the: conſent of the natives, is, in 
plain terms, a. very paltry, raſcally original. It cer- 
tainly hath no divinity in ic. However, it is need- 


leſs ta ſpend much time in expoſing the folly of he- 


reditary right; if there are any ſo weak;as to believe 
it; let tham promiſououſiy worſhip the aſs ant the 
lien, and welcome ; 1 had neithas dep their humi- 
lity, nor diſturb their devotion. 

VI L:ſhoukd be glad to alk. mens eppes 
kings came at firſt, } The queſtion admits but of three 
anſwore, vie» Either by let, by election, or by uſur- 
pation. If the firſt king was taken by lot, it eſta : 
bliſhes 2 precedent far the next, which excludes here; 
ditary ſueceſſion. Saul was by lot, yet the fuceefion 
was not hezeditary, neither dyes it appear from that 
tranſaQion, there was any intention it ever ſhould. 
If the firſt king of any country was by election, tbat 


likewiſe eſtabliſhes a precedent for the next; for to 


fay that the right of all future generations is taken 
away by the ad of the firſt olectors, in their choice 
not only of a king, but of a family of kings for ever, 


bath no parallel in or out of fcripture but the doctrine 


of original fin, which ſuppoſes the free will of all 
men loſt in Adam; and from ſuch compariſon, and it 
will admit of no other, hereditary ſucceſhon.can derive 
no glory. For as in Adam all ſinned, and as in the 
firſt electors all men obeyed ; as in the one all man- 
kind were ſubjected to Satan, and in the other to lo 
vereignty ; as our innocence was loſt in the firſt, and 
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our authority in the laſt; and as both diſable us from 
re · aſſuming ſome former Rate and privilege, it unan- 
ſwerably follows, that original ſin and hereditary 
ſucceſſion are parallels. Diſhonourable rank! In- 
glorious connection! Yet the moſt ſubtle fophiſt 
cannot produce a juſter fimile, 

As to uſurpation, no man will be fo hardy as t 
defend it; and that William the Conqueror was an 


uſurper, is a fact not to be contradifted, The plain 
truth is, that the antiquity of Engliſh nen will - 


not bear looking i into. 
Bur it is not ſo much the abſardity as the evil of 
hereditary fucceſſion which concerns mankind, Did 


it inſure à race of good and wiſe men, it would have 


the ſeal of divine authority; but as it opens a door to 
the fooliſh, the wicked, and the improper, it hath in 
it the nature of oppreſſion. Men who look upon 
themſelves born to reign, and others to obey, ſoon 


grow inſolent; ſelected from the reſt of mankind, 


their minds are early poiſoned by importance, and 


the world they act in differs ſo materially from the i 


world at large, that they have but little opportunity 
of knowing its true intereſts, and when they ſucceed 
to the government, are frequently the moſt ignorant 
and unfit of any throughout the dominions. 
ANOTHER evil which attends hereditary ſucceſſion 
is, that the throne is ſubject to be poſſeſſed by a minor 
at any age; all which time the regency, acting under 


the cover of a king, have every opportunity and in- 
ducement to betray their truſt. The ſame national 


nnn happens, when a king, worn. out with age 
* and 
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| neſs, In both theſe caſes, the public becomes a prey 


eight civil wars and nineteen rebellions. Wherefore, 


from a priſon to à palace, and Edward obliged to fly 
from a palace to a foreign land; yet, as ſudden tran- 
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and infirmity, enters the laſt ſtage of human weak- 


to every miſcreant, who can tamper ſucceſsfully with 
the follies either of age or infancy. _.. 

THE moſt plauſible plea which hath ever haws of: . 
fered in favour of hereditary ſueceſſion, is, that it 
preſerves a nation from civil wars; and were this 
true, it would be weighty; whereas, it is the moſt 
barefaced falſity ever impoſed upon mankind. The 
whole hiſtory of England diſowns the fact. Thirty 
kings and two minors have reigned in that diſtracted 
kingdom ſince the Conqueſt, in which. time there 
have been (including the Revolution). no leſs than 


inſtead of making for peace, it makes againſt it, and: 
deſtroys the very foundation it ſeems to ſtand on. 

THz conteſt for monarchy and ſucceſſion, between. 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter, laid England in a 
ſcene of blood for many years. Twelve pitched bat- 
tles, beſides ſkirmiſhes and ſieges, were fought between 
Henry-and Edward. Twice was Henry priſoner to 
Edward, who in his turn was prifoner to Henry. 
And ſo uncertain is the fate of war, and temper of a. 
nation, when nothing but perſonal matters are the 
ground of a quarrel, that Henry was taken in triumph. 


fitions of temper are ſeldom laſting, Henry in his turn 
was driven from the throne, and Edward recalled to. 
ſucceed him: the Pailiament * _Y the 
ſtrongeſt * 414 i ee e 43 

| 5 'T 118 
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- T'mis conteſt began in the reign of Henry the 
Sixth, and was not entirely extinguiſhed till Henry 
the Seventh, in whom the families were united; in- 
cluding a period of n ma viz. — 1422 
to 1489. | 

Ix ſhort, inonarchy od betalen — lad, not 
this or that kingdom only, but the world in blood 
and aſhes. It is a form of government which the 
word of God bears nnn n and blood will 
attend it. I v1 

Ir we inquire inn the buſineſs of a TRIP we all 
and that in ſome countries they have none; and 
after ſauntering away their lives without pleaſure; to 
themſelves or advantage to the nation, withdraw 
from the ſcene, and leave their ſucceſſors to tread the 
fame idle ground. In abſolute; monarchies the whole 
weight of buſineſs, civil and military, lies on the 
king; the children of Iſrael in their requeſt. ſor a 
king, urged this plea, - © that he may judge us, and 
go out hefore us, and fight our battles,” But in 
countries where he is neither a judge nora general, 
| „ a man would be 3 to know what 
Ml bis buſineſs. 

The nearer any government approaches to a re- 
public, the leſs buſineſs there is for a king. It is 
ſomewhat difficult to find a proper name for the go- 
vernment of England, Sir William Meredith calls it 
a republic; but in its preſent ſtate it is unworthy of 
the name, becauſe the corrupt influence of the Crown, 
by having all the places in its diſpoſal, hath ſo effec- 


tually ſwallowed up the power, and eaten out the 
D virtue 
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virtue of the Houſe of Commons (the republican 


part in the conſtitution) that the government of Eng- 


land is nearly as monarchical as that of France or 
Spain, Men fall out with names without underſtan- 
ding them : for it is the republican, and not the mo- 
narchieal part of the conſtitution of England, which 
Engliſhmen glory in, viz. the liberty of chooſing an 
Mouſe of Commons from out of their-own body; and 


it is raſy to fee, that when republican virtue fails, 
Davery enſues. Why is the conſtitution of England 


fickly, but decauſe monarchy: hath poiſoned the re- 
pal” hom Crown hath engroſſed the Commons? 
In hath little more to do than to 


make war and ne paws which, In plain 
terms, is to impoveriſh the nation, and ſet it together 


by the ears, A pretty buſineſs, indeed, for a man to be 


allowed eight hundred thouſand ſterling a year for, 


and worſhipped into the bargain! Of more worth is 


one honeſt man do ſociety; and in the ſight of God, 


than all the erowned ruſſiaut that ever lived. 


Thoughts 
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7 houghts on the preſent State of American Affairs. 


TN the e pages I offer anckieg more than 
ſimple facts, plain arguments, and common fenſez 
and have no other preliminaries to ſettle with the rea- 
der, than that he will diveſt himſelf of prejudice and 
pxepoſſeſion, and ſuffer his reaſon and his feelings 
to determine for themſelves ; that he will put en or 
rather that he will not put oF the true character of a 
man, and generouſly enlarge his views beyond the 
preſent day. 

VoLUMES have been written on the ſabje& of the 
ſtruggle between England and America. Men of 
all ranks have embarked in the controverſy, from 
different motives, and with various defigns : but all 
have been ineffectual, and the period of debate is 
cloſed, Arms, as the laſt refource, decide the con- 
teſt: the appeal was the choice of the king, and the 
continent hath accepted the challenge. 

IT hath been reported of the late Mr. Pelham, 
who, though an able miniſter, was not without 
his faults, that on his being attacked in the Houſe 
of Commons, on the ſcore, that his meaſures were 
only of a temporary kind, replied, * they will laſt my 
time.“ Should a thought ſo fatal and unmanly poſ- 
ſeſs the colonies in the preſent conteſt, the name of 
D 2 | - 
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anceſtors will be remembered by future. generations 
with deteſtation. 

THe ſun never ſhined on a cauſe of greater worth. 
It is not the affair of a city, a county, a province, 
or a kingdom, but of a continent of, at leaſt, one 
eighth part of the habitable globe. It is not the 
concern of a day, a year, or an age, poſterity are 
virtually involved in the conteſt, and will be more 
or leſs affected, even to the end of time, by the pro- 
ceedings now. Now is the ſeed-time of continental 
union, faith, and honor. The leaſt fracture now 
will be like a name engraved with the point of a pin 
on the tender rind of a young oak: the wound will 
enlarge with the tree, and n, read it in full 
grown characters. | | 
By referring the matter from argument to arms, a 
new zra for politics is ſtruck, a new method. of 
thinking hath ariſen. All plans, propoſals, &c. 
prior to the nineteenth of April, i. e. to the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, are like the almanacks of 
the laſt year; which, though proper then, are ſu- 
perſeded and uſeleſs now. Whatever was advanced 
by the adyocates on either fide of the queſtion then, 
terminated in one and the ſame point, v VIZ. an union 
with Great Britain; the only difference between the 
parties was the method of effecting it, the one pro- 
poſing force, the other friendſhip; but it hath ſo far 
happened, that the firſt hath failed and the ſecond 
hath withdrawn her influence. 

As much hath been ſaid of the advantages of re- 


| conciliation, which, like an agreeable dream, hath 
| _ 
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paſſed away and left us as we were, it is but right, 
that we ſhould examine the contrary ſide of the argu- 
ment, and inquire into ſome of the many material 
injuries which theſe colonies ſuſtain, and always 
will ſuſtain, by being connected with, and dependent 
on Great Britain. To examine that connection 
and dependence, on the principles of nature and 
common ſenſe, to ſee what we have to truſt] to, if 
ſeparated, and what we are to expect, if dependent. 

I HAVE heard it aſſerted by ſome, that as America 
hath flouriſhed under her former connection with 
Great Britain, that the ſame connection is neceſſary 
towards her future happineſs, and will always have 
the ſame effect. Nothing can be more fallacious 
than this kind of argument, We may as well aſſert, 
that becauſe a child has thrived upon milk, that it is 
never to have meat, or that the firſt twenty years of 
our lives are to become 'a precedent for the next 
twenty. But even this is admitting more- than is 
true, for I anſwer roundly, that America would have 
_ flouriſhed. as much, and probably much more, had 
no. European power had any thing to do with her. 


The commerce by which ſhe hath enriched herſelf, 


are the neceſſaries of life, and will always have 3 A 
market while eating is the cuſtom of Europe. 

Bur ſhe has protected us, ſay ſome. That ſhe 
has engroſſed us is true, and defended the continent 
at our expence as well as her own, is admitted; and 
ſhe would have defended Turkey from the ſame mo- 
tive, viz, the ſake of trade and dominion, 

ALas! we have been long led away by ancient 


I preju- 
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prejudices, and made large ſacrifices to ſuperſtition, 
We bave boaſted the protection of Great Britain, 
without conſidering that her motives was interęſt, not 
attachment; that ſhe did not protect us from our 
enemies on our account,, but from her enemies on her own 
accaunt, from thoſe who: had no quarrel with us on 
any other account, and who will always be our ene- 
mies on the ſams account. Let Britain wave her pre- 
tenſions. to the continent, or the continent throw off 
the dependence, and we ſhould be at peace with France 
and Spain. were they at war with Britain. The mi- 
ſeries of Hanover laſt war ought to warn us againſt 
connections. e 

Ir has lately been aſſerted in W that tie 
colonies have no relation to each other but through 
the parent country, i. e. that Pennſylvania: and the 
Jerſeys, and ſo on for the reſt, are ſiſter colonies by 
the way of England; this is certainly a very round- 
about way of proving relationſhip, but it is the 
neareſt and only true way of proving enemyſhip, if 
I may ſo call it. France and Spain never were, nor 
perhaps ever will be, our enemies as Americans, but as, 
our being the ſubjects of Great Britain. 

Bur Britain is the parent country, ſay ſome. 
Then the more ſhame upon her conduct, Even 
brutes do not devour their young, nor ſavages make 
war upon their families: wherefore the aſſertion, if 
true, turns to her reproach ; but it happens not to be 
true, or only partly ſo, and the phrafe parent or mo- 
ther country hath been jeſuitically adopted by the 

| and his paraſites, with a low papiſtical de- 
Ggn 
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ſign of gaining an unfair bias on the eredulous weak- 

neſs of our minds. Europe and not England, is the 
parent country of America. This new world hath 
been the aſylum for the perſecuted lovers of civil and 
religious liberty from every part of Europe. Hither 
haxe they fled, not from the tender embraces of tlie 
mother, but from the cruelty of the monſter ; and it 
is ſo far true of England, that the ſame tyranny 
which drove the firſt emigrants from _ mes 
their deſcendants ſtill. t 

Ix this extenſive quarter of the ade we. W. 
the narrow limits of three hundred and ſixty miles, 
(the extent of England) and carry our friendſhip on 
a larger ſcale; we claim brotherhood with every Eu- 
ropean Chriſtian, and n in the generoſity of 
the ſentiment. - 

II is pleaſant to obſerve by what FOE grada- 
tions we ſurmount the force of local prejudice, as 
we enlarge our acquaintance with the. world. A 
man born in any town in England divided into pa- 
riſhes, will naturally aſſoeiate moſt with his fellow- . 
| Pariſhioners, becauſe their intereſts in many caſes 
will be common, and diſtinguiſh him by the 
name of neighbour; if he meet him but a few miles 
from home, he drops the narrow idea of a ftreet, and 
falutes him by the name of town/man ; if he travel 

out of the country, and meet him in any other, he 
| forgets the minor diviſions of ſtreet and town, and 
calls him countryman, i. e. countyman ; but if in their 
foreign excurſions they ſhould aſſociate in France, 


or _ other part of —"— their local remembrance 
would 
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would be enlarged: into that of Eugliſman. And 
by a juſt parity of reaſoning, all Europeans meeting 
in- America, or any other quarter of the globe, are 
countrymen ; for England, Holland, Germany, or 
Sweden, when compared with the whole, ſtand in 
the ſame. places on the larger ſcale, which the divi- | 
| fions of ſtreet, town, and country, do on the ſmaller 
ones; diſtinction too limited for continental minds. 
Not one third of the inhabitants even of this pro- 
vince, are of Engliſh deſcent. . Wherefore I repro- 
bate the phraſe of parent or mother country applied 
to England only, as bing: falſe, —_ n and 
ungenerous. 

Bur admitting chat we were all of Engliſh deſcent, 
what does it amount to? Nothing. Britain being 
now an open enemy, extinguiſhes every other name 
and title: and to ſay that reconciliation is our duty, 
is truly farcical. The firſt King of England, of the 
preſent line (William the Conqueror) was a French- 
man, and half the Peers of England are deſcendants 
from the ſame country ; wherefore by the ſame me- 
thod of reaſoning, n GvgNt: to be governed by 
France, 

Muck hath been ſaid of the united tm of 
Britain and the colonies; that in conjunction they 
might bid defiance to the world. But this is mere 
preſumption; the fate of war is uncertain : neither 
do the expreſſtons mean any thing; for this conti- 
nent would never ſuffer itſelf to be drained of inha- 
bitants, to ſupport the Britiſh arms in either Aſia, 


auric, or Europe. I 
, BE 
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Brsiögs, what have de to do with ſetting the | 
" rid at ene ? Our plan is is commerce, and tha at, ; 
Wal attended to, will ſecure us the Peace and friend- 
thip of all Europe; becauſe i it is the intereſt of all 
Europe fo have America a a free þ port. | Here trade 
III always be a protection, and her barren neſs of 
gold a nd filver ſecure her from invaders, BP ga ings 
Bt CHALL NGE the warmelt advocate for reconci- 

Ration, t to 5 a fingle. advantage that this e continent 


can 176 by ing Connected with Great Brieaing, 5, 


1. wg 40 25 17055 mel goods e be paid 15 
Buy them where you will, 3 

Pi the Es; and difadyantages we « ſſtain by 
that connection, are without number; ; and our 
duty to mankind at large,: as well a as to ourſelyes, in- 
firu& us to renoutice the alliance. Becauſe, any 
ſubmiſſion to, or dependence © on Great Britain, tends | 
airecthy tt to involye this continent in European wars 
and quarrels, and ſet us] at variance with nations, who 
Would otherwiſe ſeek our - friendſhip, and againft 
Wom we e have neither anger nor complaint. As 
Europe is is our market for trade, we ought to form no 
partial connection with: any part of it. It is the true 
ititereſt of America to ſteer clear of European con- 
tentions, Which the never can do, while by her de- 
pendence on Britain ſhe his made' the — in 
the ſcale of Britiſh! politics. 

EüRoPE is too thickly planted with kingdoms to 
be long at peace, and whenever a war breaks out 

between England and any foreign N the _ 


, 
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of n goes to ruin, * of. her connection with 
Britain. The next war may not turn out like the 
laſt, and ſhould it not, the advocates for reconcilia- 
tion now, will be wiſhing for ſeparation then, be- 
Cauſe neutrality i in the caſe, would be a ſafer con- 
voy than a man of war. Every thing that is right 
or natural pleads for ſeparation. The blood of the 
flain, the weeping voice of nature cries, IT 18s TIME 
TO PART. Even the diſtance at which the-Almighty 
hath placed England and America, is a ſtrong and na- 
tural proof, that the authority of the one over the 
other was never the deſign of Heaven. The time, 
likewiſe, at which the continent. was diſcovered, adds 
weight to the argument, and ther manner in which it 
was peopled increaſes the force of it. The reforma- 
tion was preceded by the diſcovery of America, as if 
the Almighty graciouſly meant to open a ſanctuary 
to the perſecuted in future years, when home ſhould 
afford neither friendſhip nor ſafety, 5 ; 
Tn authority of Great Britain over this continent, 
is a form of government, which ſooner or later muſt 
have an end: and a ſerious mind can draw no true 
pleaſure by looking forward, under the painful and 
poſitive conviction, that what he calls ec the preſent 
conſtitution” is merely temporary. As parents, we 
can have no joy, knowing that this government is not 
ſufficiently laſting to enſure any thing which we may 
bequeath to poſterity : and by a plain method of ar- 
gument, as we are running the next generation into 
debt, we ought to do the work of it, otherwiſe we uſe 
them meanly and pitifully, In order to diſcoyer the 
| 8 N 5 
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line of our duty rightly, we ſhould take our children 
in our hands, and fix our ſtation a few years farther 
into life; that eminence will preſent a profpe, which 
a few preſent fears and prejudices conceal from our 
1 £ 
Troven I would 1 carefully avoid giving unneceſ- - 
fary offence, yet I am inclined to believe, that all 
thoſe who eſpouſe the doctrine of reconciliation, may 
be included within the following deſcriptions. In- 
tereſted 'men, who are not to be truſted ; weak men, 
who cannot ſee ; prejudiced men who vill not fee; and 
a certain ſet of moderate men, who think better of the 
European world than it deſerves ; and this laſt claſs, 
by -an ill-judged deliberation, will be the cauſe of 
more calamities to this continent than — the other 
three. 

It is the good fortune of many to live diſtant PEAK 
the ſcene of ſorrow; the evil is not ſufficiently brought 
to their doors to make them feel the precariouſneſs 
with which all Ameriean property is poſſeſſed. But 
let our imaginations tranſport us for a few moments 
to Boſton; that ſeat of wretchedneſs will teach us 
wiſdom, and inſtruct us for ever to renounce a power 
in whom we can have no truſt: the inhabitants of that 
unfortunate city, who but a few months ago were in, ; 
eaſe and affluence, have now, no other alternative 
than to ſtay and ſtarve, or turn out to beg, Endan- 
gered by the fire of their friends if they continue 
within the city, and plundered by the ſoldiery if they 
leave it. In their preſent condition they are priſo- 


ners without the hope of redemption, and in a gene- 
E 2 | ral 
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ral attack for their relief, 4 would be — to 
the fury of both armies. 


"Mix of paſſive tempers logk ſamewhat lightly over 
the offences of Britain, and fill hoping fer the beſt, 
are apt to call out, « Come, come, we Hall be Friends 
again for all this., But examine the paſſions and feel- 
ings of mankind , bring the doQrine of recopciliation 
to the {ouchflone of natyre, and then tell me, whether 
Fou can hereafter love, honour, and faithfully ſerve 


a&t*» 


the power that hath carried fire and ſword into — 
land? If ) you cannot do all theſe, then are you. only 
deceiving yourſelves, and by your delay bringing 
ruin upon poſterity. Your fpture connection with 
Britain, whom Jop can neither love nor honour, will 
be forced and unnatural, and, being formed. only on 
the plan « of preſent convenience, will in a little time 
fall i into a relapſe more wretched than the firſt. Nut : 
if 3 you fay, you can ſtill paſs the violations over, then 
J aſk, Hath your "houſe, been burnt ? Hath your 
ede been deſtroyed, before your face Are IRF. 


— 4 * 
by > 1 1 


to live on? Have you ok ; a parent or ra child by: their 
hands, and you yourſelf the ruined and wretched fur- 
vivor ? If you haye not, then are you not a judge of 
thoſe who have?, But if you have, and ſtill can ſhake 
hands with t the murderers, then you are unworthy. the 

name of huſbapd, father, friend, or lover; and what- 
ever may be our! rank or title 1 in life, you have. the 
heart of a coward, and the ſpirit of a ſycophant. 
TuIs! is not inflaming « or exaggerating 1 matters, by 
. them by thoſe feelin pgs and affections which na- 
ture 
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ture juſtifies, and without which we ſhould be ineapa - 
ble of diſcharging the ſocial duties of life, or enjoying 

the felicities of it. I mean not to exhibit horror for the 
purpoſe of provoking revenge, but to awaken us from 
fatal and unmanly lumbers, that we may purſue de- | 
terminately ſome fixed object. It is not in the power 
of Britain or of Europe to conquer America, if ſhe do 
not conquer herſelf by delay and timidity. Phe pre- 
ſent winter is worth an age, if rightly employed, but 

| if neglected, the whole continent will partake of the 
misfortune; and there is no puniſhment which that 
man will not deſerve, be he who or what, or where 
he will, that may be the means of bee N a ſeaſon 
ſo precious and uſeful, - 
„ repugnant to . to the univerſal order of 
things, ta all examples from former ages, to ſuppoſe 
that this continent ean longer remain ſubje@to any 
external power. The. moſt ſanguine in Britain does 
not think ſo. The utmoſt ſtretch of human wiſdom 
caanot, at this time, compaſs a plan ſhort of ſepara- 
tion, which can promiſe. the continent a year's ſecu- 
rity, Reconciliation is now a fallacious dream. Na- 
ture has deſerted the connection, and art cannot ſup- 
ply her place: for as Milton wiſely expreſſes, © Ne- 
ver can true reconcilement grow, where wounds of 2 

| deadly hate have pierced ſo deep.“ 
Exxxx quiet method for peace hath been incfe@ual. 
Our . prayers. have been rejected with diſdain and 
only tended to convinge us, that nothing flatters va- 
nity, ox, confirms obſtinacy in kings, more than re- 
Paved: petitioning—and nothing hath contributed 

1 more 
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more than' that very meafure to make the kings of 
Europe abſolute ; witneſs Denmark and Sweden. 
Wherefore, ſince nothing but blows will do, for 
God's ſake, let us come to a final ſeparation, and not 
leave, the next to be cutting of ' throats, under the 
violated unmeaning names of parent and child. 

To fay, they will-neyer attempt it again, is idle and 
viſionary; we thought ſo at the repeal of the ſtamp- 
act, yet a year or two undecei ved us: as well may we 
ſuppoſe that nations, which have been once a. 5 
will never renew the quarrel. 

As to government matters, it is not in the power 
of Britain to do this continent juſtice: the buſineſs of it 
will ſoon be too weighty and intricate to be managed 
with any tolerable degree of convenience, by a power 
ſo diſtant from us, and ſo very ignorant of us; for if | 
they cannot conquer us, they cannot govern us. To 
be always ranning three or four thouſand miles with 
a tale or a petition, waiting four or five months for 
an anſwer, which when obtained, requires five or ſix 
more to explain it in, will in a few years be looked 
upon asfolly and childiſhneſs—there was atime when it 
was proper, and there is a proper time for it to ceaſe. 

SMALL iſlands, not capable of protecting themſelves, 
are the proper objects for kingdoms to take under 
their care; but there is ſomething very abſurd in 
ſyppoſing a continent to be perpetually governed by 
an iſland; In no inſtance hath nature made the ſa- 
tellite larger than its primary planet; and as Eng- 
land and America, with reſpect to each other, re- 


verſes the common order of nature, it js evident they 
 beloag 
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belong to different ſyſtems; England, to. Europe; 
America to itſelf. . -_ 15 — 
I am not induced by motives of ddd party, or re- 
3 to eſpouſe the doctrine of ſeparation and 
independence. I am clearly, poſitively, and conſcien- 
tiouſſy perſuaded, that it is the true intereſt of 
this continent to be ſo: that every thing ſhort of 
that is mere patch-work, that it can afford no laſting 
felicity—that it is leaving the ſword to our children, 
and ſlinking Back at a time, when a little more, a lit- 
tle farther, would have rendered this continent the ; 
glory of the earth. 2 
As Britain hath not monifeſivd the leaſt inclination 
towards a compromiſe, we may be aſſured that no 
terms can be obtained worthy the acceptance of the 
continent, or any ways equal to the expence of blood 
and treaſure we have been already put to. 
'FHE object contended for ought always to bear 
ſome juſt proportion to the expetice. The removal 
. of N—, or the whole deteſtable junto; is a matter 
unworthy the millions we have expended, A tem- 
porary ſtoppage of trade was an inconvenience. which 
would have ſufficiently balanced the repeal of all the 
acts complained- of, had ſuch repeals been obtained: 
but if the whole continent muſt take up arms, if 
every man muſt be a ſoldier, it is ſcarcely worth our 
while to fight againſt a contemptible miniſtry only. 
Dearly, dearly do we pay for the repeal of the acts, if 
that is all we fight for; for in a juſt eſtimation, it is as 
great a folly to pay a Bunkers-Hill price for law as for 
land. As I have always conſidered the independence 
| | i es 2 of + 


of the coiitinent, as an event which fboner or liter 
muſt ariſe, ſo from the late rapid progreſs of the &on- 
tinent to maturi ty, the event could not be fir off. 
 Whieerefore; on the breaking out of hoſtilities; it Was 
fiot worth while to have difputed z matter which time 
would have finally redreſſed, unileſs we meant to be 
in earneſt; otherwiſe it is like wanting an eftate on d 
furt at Tawy to regulate the treſpaſſes of à tenant, 
whoſe leaſe is juſt expiring. No mam was a warmer 
wither for reconciliation than myſelf before the fatal 
nineteenth * of April; 1775, but the moment the 
event of that day was made known, He 


Bur admitting that matters were now made up, 
what would be the event? I anſwer, the ruin of the 
continent.— And that for ſeveral reaſons. 

Firſi The powers of governing ſtill remaining in 
che Hands of the king, he will have a negative over 
the whole legiſlation of this continent. Ane 


| is he, or is he riot, a proper man to 

fay to theſe colonies, . Tou /hall make no laus hut what' 
Iplaaſe S“ And is there any inhabitant in America ſo 
ignorant as not to know, that according to what is 


Lexington. 


called 
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What has Fappenech He Will fuffet do Fl ro be made 
Hels, Var ha pie Bts putpofs > We thay be 48 ef. 
fe&tually Ehfidyia by the want of lachs in A 4, i 
b5 K banden big to el made for v8 in England. After 
Matter Are m 8 up ( (as it is called) can there bs any 
40 but the ne! y © poet 0 the © frown i will be ex- i 
keel to Keep 2D this ch 84 t as low and as hum able 4 

ofible? tant e going fe Cid, we Wal; go. 5 back- 

rd; of be pagela ly tent or ridiculouſly be- 
etsnith * 


| +4 bring the bales bs one pate 15 sg power hs 


is jealous of our 5 olperity, : a proper power to govern 
us? Whotver fays no no to this queſtion, | bs a an x indepen- 
Mut; for independency means no more, than whether | 
we ſhall make oor own laws, or 


Bur the King, you will ſay, has a negative in Eng- 
land; the people there can make no laws without his 
Conleht In point of ri ghit and good order, there is 
fomething very rites, that a youth of twenty-one 
(which hath often happened) ſhall ſay to ſeveral 


. millions 6f people, older and wiſer than himſelf, I 
forbid this 6 or that ac of y yours to be law. But in this | 


place T decline this ſort of reply, though I will never 
ceaſe to Expoſe the abſurdity of it, and only anſwer, 
that England being the King's reſidence, and America 

1 not 


we can expect to obtain, can amount to no more than 
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not ſo, makes quite another cauſe, The King 8. nega- 
tive here is ten times more dangerous „than 
it ean be in England; for there he will ſcarcely refuſe 
his conſeat to a bill for putting England into as 
ſtrong a ſtate of defence as poſſible, and in America 
he would never ſuffer ſuch : a bill to be paſſed, _ | 

AMERICA is only a ſecondary object i in the ſyſtem 
of Britiſh politics. England conſults the good of this 
country, no farther than it anſwers her own purpoſe. 
| Wherefore, her own intereſt leads her to ſuppreſs the 
| growth of ours in every caſe which doth not promote 
her advantage, or in the leaſt interfere with it. A 
pretty ſtate we ſhould ſoon be in under ſuch a ſecond- 
hand government, conſidering what has happened! 
Men do not change from enemies to friends by the 
alteration of a name: and in order to ſhew that re- 
| conciliation now is a dangerous doctrine, I affirm, 
that it would be policy £ at this time to re- 
peal the afts, for the ſake of reinflating the 
government of the Provinces; in order „ 


SECONDLY. . That as even * beſt terms which 


a temporary expedient, or a kind of government by 
guardianſhip, which can laſt no longer than till the 
Colonies come of : age, ſo the general face and ſtate of 
| things, 1 in the interim, will be unſettled and unpro- 
miſing. Emigrants of property will not chooſe to 
come to a country whoſe form of government hangs 

but 
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but by a thread, and who is every day tottering on 
the brink of commotion and diſturbance, and numbers 
of the preſent inhabitants would lay hold of the in- 
terval to diſpoſe of their effects, and quit the con- 
tinent. | 
Bor the molt powerful of all PETTUS is, that 
nothing but independence, i. e. a continental form af 
government, can keep the peace of the continent, and 
preſerve it inviolate from civil wars. I dread the 
event of a reconciliation with Britain now, as it is 
more than probable, that it will be followed by a re- 
volt ſomewhere or other; the conſequences of which 
may be far more fatal than all the malice of Britain. 
THOUSANDS are already ruined by Britiſh barba - 
rity! ! Thouſands more will probably ſuffer the ſame 
fate! Thoſe mien have other feelings than us who. 
have nothing ſuffered. All they now poſſeſs is li- 
berty ; what they before enjoyed is ſacrificed to its 
ſervice, and having nothing more to loſe, they diſ- 
dain ſubmiſſion, - Beſides, the general temper of the 
Colonies towards a Britiſh government, will be like 
that of a youth who is nearly out of his time; they 
will care very little about her. And a government 
which cannot preſerve the peace, is no government at 
all, and in that caſe we pay our money for nothing: 
and pray what is it that Britain can do, whoſe power 
will be wholly on paper, ſhould a civil tumult break 
out the very day after reconciliation? I have 
heard ſome men ſay, many of whom, I believe, ſpoke 
without thinking, that they dreaded an independence, 
tearing it would produce civil wars. It is but ſeldom 
| F 2 that 
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another, 
HERE there are, no diſtinctions, there « can be no no. 
ſuperiority ; Free equality affords 0 temptation. 


The republics 9 Europe are e all, and we. m iy by 
always, in 34 Holland a and Switzerla are. 
without wars, for oreign 01 or domeſtic : monarchical 55 
vernments, 1. is true, ar are never long 3 at reſt ; 


Me 


4 
crown itſelf is a temptation to enterpriſing — 4 at 
bome ; and that degree 0 of pride and inſolence, ever at- 
tendant on regal authority, wells i into a rupture wit! h 


| foreign powers, in infancys 1 where a republican go⸗ 
vernment, by being formed « on more : natural Prinei— | 
ples, would negociate, the, miſtake. 


Tr there i is ; any true c cauſe of fear reſpeQing inde- 
| pendenee, it it is ons no plan. is yet fg e men 
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do not ſee their way. gut. Wherefore, as an gpeuing 
into that byſineſs, I affer the following hints; at the 

ſame time modeſtly affirming, that 1 have no other 

opinion of them myſelf, than that they may be the 
means of giving riſe to ſamething better. Could the 
ſtraggling thoughts of individuals be collected, they 
would frequently form materials for. wiſe and able 
men to improve into uſeful matter. 

LET the Agemblics be annual, with a Preſident 
only, The Repreſentation more equal; their þuſi- 
_ neſs wholly domeſtic, and ſubject to the authority of 

a, Continental Congreſs. 

| LET each Colony be divided i into. ſix, eight, or ten 
convenient diſtricts, each diſtrict to ſend a proper 
number of Delegates to Congreſs, ſo that each Co- 
lony ſend at leaſt thirty. The whole number in 
Congrla will be at leaſt 390. Each Congreſs to ſet 

and to chooſe a Preſident by the fol- 
lowing method: When the Delegates are met, let a | 
Calony, be taken from the whole thirteen Colonies by 
lot; after which, let the whole Congreſs chooſe, by 
ballot, a Preſident from out af the Delegates, of that 
Proyince: In the next Congreſs, let a Colony be 
taken by lot from twelve only, omitting that Colony 
from, which. the Preſident was taken in the former. 
Congreſs, and ſo proceeding. on till the whole, thir- 
teen ſhall have had their proper rotation, And in 
order that nothing may paſs into a law, but what is 
ſatisfactorily juſt, not leſs than three · ſifths of the | 
Congreſs, ty. be called a majority, He that will pro- 
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mote diſcord under a government ſo equally formed 
as this, would have joined Lucifer in his revolt. 

Bur as there is a peculiar delicacy, from whom, 
or in what manner this buſineſs muſt firſt ariſe; and 
as it ſeems moſt agreeable and conſiſtent that it ſhould 
come from ſome intermediate body between the go- 
verned and the governors, that is, between the Con- 
greſs and the People, let a CONTINENTAL CONFE- 
RENCE be held, in the lowing manner, and for the 
following purpoſe : | 

A CoMMITTEE of twenty-ſix Members of Con- 
greſs, viz. two for each Colony. Two Members from 
each Houſe of Aſſembly or Provincial Convention; 
and five Repreſentatives of the People at large, to be 
choſen in the capital city or town of each Province, 
for and in behalf of the whole Province, by as many 


qualified voters as ſhall think proper to attend from 


all parts of the Province for that purpoſe; or, if more 
convenient, the Repreſentati ves may be choſen in 
two or three of the moſt populous parts thereof. In 
this Conference, thus aſſembled, will be united the 
two grand principles of buſineſs, knowledge and power. 
The Members of Congreſs, Afſemblies, or Conven- 


tions, by having had experience in national concerns, 
will be able and uſeful counſellors; and the whole, 


being impowered by the people, will * a * 


| N authority. 


Tux conferring members being 8 let their buſi⸗ 
neſs be to frame 3 CONTINENTAL CHARTER, or 
Charter of the United Colonies, anſwering to Nhat 

1 | 1s 
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bs called the 3 Charta of Sa fixing the 
number and manner of chooſing Members of Con- 
greſs, Members of Aſſembly, with their date of ſit- 
ting, and drawing the line of buſineſs and juriſdiction 
between them: always remembering, that our ſtrength 
is continental, not provincial; ſecuring freedom and 
property to all men; and, above all things, the free 
exerciſe of religion, according to the dictates of con- 
ſcience; with ſuch other matter as is neceſſary for a 
Charter to contain. Immediately after which, the 
ſaid Conference to diſſolve, and the bodies which 
ſhall be choſen conformable to the ſaid Charter, to 
be the legiſlators and governors of this continent for 
the time being : whoſe peace and happineſs may God 
preſerve! Amen. _ 

SHOULD any body of men be hereafter delegated for 
this or ſome ſimilar purpoſe, I offer them the follow- 
ing extracts from that wiſe obſerver on governments, 
Dragonetti : © The ſcience,” ſays he, © of the poli- 
e tician confiſts in fixing the true point of happineſs 
c and freedom. Thoſe men would deſerve the grati- 
«tude of ages, who ſhould diſcover a mode of go- 
c yernment that contained the greateſt ſum of indi- 
= * vidual happineſs, with the leaſt national expence.“ 

1 Dragonetti on Virtue and Rewards. 
But where, ſay ſome, is the King of America? J 
will tell you, friend, he reigns above, and does not 
make havock of ne 
Fr Vet that we may not appear to 
be defective even in earthly honors, let a day be ſo- 


Wan ſet apart for proclaiming the charter; let it 
5 be 
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be brought . placed on on the Ge . the 
Word of God; let a a crown be j place. thereon, by 
which the world f may know 18 To far | we approve 
of monarchy, that in Amerles, Tut 1 Law 18 Kins, 
Fer: as in abſolute zoverniments the King 18 law, 
in free countries iſe Lav o oug cht to be . 5. 
there ouglit to be no other. "Yar let any ill 5 
ſhould afterwards ariſe, let the crown, at the con- 
ciufion of the ceremony; be demoliſhed, and ſcat- 
tered among the people whole right i it is. : 
GOVERNMENT of our own is our natural! right; 3 
and when a man ſeriouſly reflects 0 on the precariouſ- 
neſs of his human affairs, he will | become convinced, 
that it is infinitely wiſer and ſafer, to form a conſti- 


tution of our own ina cool deliberate manner, while 


we have it in our power, than. to truſt fuch an inte- 


reſling event to time and chance. If we omit it 


2 — 


now, ſome * Maffanello x may hereafter ariſe; : who, 


| laying hold of popular diſquietudes, may collect to- 


gether the deſperate and the diſcontented, and by aſ- 
ſuming to themſelves: the powers of government, 
may ſweep. away the liberties of the continent like a 
deluge. Should the government of America return 
again to the hands of Britain, the tottering ſituation 
of things will be a temptation for ſome deſperate ad- 
venturer to try his fortune; and in fueh a 8 what 


4 Thomas OY otherwiſe Mf, a fiſherman of ws | 
tho after Spiriting up bis countrymen in the public market- Pace, 
againſt the oppreſſion of the Spaniards, to whom the Place was Vas then 
fubjet, prompted them to val, and in the ſpate f a a day became 


relief 
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relief can Britain give? Ere ſhe could hear the news, 
the fatal buſineſs might be done; and burſelves ſuf- 
fering, like the wretched Britons, under the oppreſ- 
fon of the conqueror.. Ve that oppoſe indepen-- 
dence now, ye know not what ye do; ye are 2 
ing a door to eternal tyranny. „ 

Tuxnk are thouſands and ten thouſands, who 
would. think it glorious to expel from the continent 
that barbarous and helliſh power, which hath ſtirred 
up the Indians and negroes to deſtroy us; the cru- 
elty hath a double guilt, it is dealing WIE by us, 
and treacherouſly by them. 

To talk of friendſhip with thoſe in whos « our rea- 
fon forbids us to have faith, and our affections 
wounded through a thouſand pores, inſtruct us to de- 
. teſt, is madneſs and folly. Every day wears out the 
little remains of kindred between us and them, and 
can there be any reaſon to hope, that as the relation- 
ſhip expires, the affection will increaſe; or that we 
ſhall agree better, when we have ten times more and 
greater concerns to quarrel over than ever? 

YE that tell us of harmony and reconciliation, 
can ye reſtore to us the time that is paſt? Can you 
give to proſtitution its former innocence? Neither 

can ye reconcile Britain and America. The laſt 
cord now is broken, the people of England are pre- 
ſenting addreſſes againſt us. There are injuries 
which nature cannot forgive; ſhe would ceaſe to be 
nature if ſhe did. As well can the lover forgive the 
raviſher of his miſtreſs, as the continent forgive the 
murderers of Britain, The Almighty hath implanted 
G in 
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in us theſe unextinguiſhable ſee lings, ſor good and 
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wiſe purpoſes. 

THgy are the guardians of his image in our 
hearts. They diſtinguiſh us from the herd of com- 
mon animals. The ſocial compact would diſſolve, 
and juſtice be extirpated the 'earth, or have only a 
cafual exiſtenee. were we callous to the touches of 


| affection. The robber- and the murderer would 


often efcape unpuniſhed, did not the injuries which 
our temper ſuſtains, provoke us into juſtice. 
O xꝝ that love mankind ; ye that dare oppoſe, not 


only the tyranny y 


ſtand forth; every fpot of the old world i is oyerrun 
with opprefion. Freedom hath heen hunted round 


the globe. Afia and Africa have long expelled | her, 
Europe regards her like a ſtranger, and England 


hath given her warnin g to depart, O! receive the 
fugitive, and ene in time an en man- 
kind. 


Of 
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Of the preſmt AvtiitY of AMERICA, with 
| ſome mi ſcelluntvus REFLECTIONS. 


HAVE never met with a man, either in England 
or America, who hath not confeſſed his opinion, 
that a ſeparation between the countries would take 
place one time or other. And there is no inſtance 
in which we have e wn leſs judgement, than in en- 
deavouring to deferibe, what we call the ripeneſs or 
fitneſs of the continent for independente. 

As all men allow the 'mieafure, and vary only in 
their opinion of che time, let us, in order to remove 
miſtakes, take a general ſurvey of things, and en- 
deavour, if poſſible, to find out the very time. But 
we need not go far, the inquiry ceaſes at once, for, 
the time hath found us. The general concurrence, 
the glorious union of all things prove the fact. 

Ir is not in numbers, but in unity, that our great 
ſtrength lies; yet our preſent numbers are ſufficient 
to repel the force of all the world. The continent 
hath, at this time, the largeſt body of armed and 
diſciplined men of any power under heaven, and is 
juft arrived at that pitch of ſtrength in which no 
ſingle colony is able to ſupport itſelf, and the whole, 
when united, can accompliſh the matter; and either 
more or leſs than this might be fatal in its effects. 
_ ; Our 
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Our land force is already ſufficient, and as to naval 
affairs, we cannot be inſenſible that Britain would 
never ſuffer an American man of war to be built, 
while the continent remained in her hands, where- 
fore we ſhould be no forwarder an hundred years 
hence in that branch, than we are now; but the 
truth 1 is, we ſhould be leſs ſo, becauſe the timber of 
the country is every day diminiſhing, and that which | 
will remain at laſt, will be far off and difficult to 
| procure, PIE Was 

WAE the continent 3 KY 8 
her ſufferings under the preſent circumſtances would 
be intolerable. The more ſea port towns we had, 
the more ſhould we have. both to defend and to loſe. 
Our preſent numbers are ſo happily. proportioned to 
our wants, that no man need to be idle. The dimi- 
nution of trade affords an army, and the «ing 
| of an army create a new trade. 0 
Dxzrs we have none, and whatever we may con- 
tract on this account, will ſerve as a glorious me- 
mento of our virtue. Can we but leave poſterity 
with a ſettled form of government, and independent 
conſtitution of its own, the purchaſe at any price 
will be cheap. But to expend millions for the ſake 
of getting a few vile acts repealed, and routing the 
preſent miniſtry only, is unworthy the charge, and 
is uſing poſterity with the utmoſt crutlty ; becauſe it 
is leaving them the great work to do, and a debt 
upon their backs, from which they derive no advan- 
tage. Such a eh is en a man of honour, 
and 
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and is the true characteriſtie * a narrow Hue and 
a pedling politician. - h e | 
THrz debt we may contract doth not 2 our 
regard, if the work be but accompliſhed. No na- 
tion ought to be without debt; a national debt is a 
national: bond, and when it bears no intereſt, is in 
no caſe a grievance. Britain is oppreſſed with a 
debt of upwards of one hundred and fifty millions 
ſterling, for which ſhe pays upwards of four millions 
| intereſt, As a compenſation for her debt, ſhe has a 
large navy; America is without a debt, and without 
a navy; yet for the twentieth part of the Engliſh 
national debt, could have a navy as large again. 
The navy of. England is not worth at this time, 
more than three millions and a half ſterling. : 
The firſt and. ſecond editions of this pamphlet 
were publiſhed without the following calculations, 
which are now given as a proof that the above eſti- 
mation of the navy is a juſt one. See _ Naval 
Hiſtory, Intro. page 565. 
+ THe charge of building a ſhip of each rate, and 
furniſhing her with maſts, yards, fails, and rigging, 
together with a proportion of eight months boat» 
ſwain's and carpenter's ſea ſtores, as' calculated by 
Mr. Burchett, ſecretary to the navy, is as follows: 


For 
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Au- from. hence it it whe” to ſum up the value, 
or coſt rather, of the whole Britiſn navy, which in 
f the year 1757, when it was at its — —_ con- 
i | ſiſted of the following {hips and guns: Ny 
1 Ships. Guns. Colt of one. Colt of all. - 
i | 5 6 r 35,553 r e ii £5: 213,318 
i n 29,886 . be 388,632 
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No country on the globe is ſo happily fituated, or 


fo internally eapable of raifing a fleet, as America, 


Tar, timber, iron, and cordage, are her natural 


produce, We need go abroad for nothing. | Where 
. as the Dutch, who make large profits by hiring out 
their ſhips of war to the Spaniards and Portugueſe, 
are obliged to import moſt of their materials they 
uſe. We ought to view the building a fleet as an ar- 


ticle of commerce, it being the natural manufactory | 
of this country. It is the beſt money we can lay out. 


A navy, when finiſhed, is worth more than it coſt; 
and is that nice point in national policy, in which 
commerce and protection are united. Let us build; 
if we want them not we can ſell; and by that 
means replace aur paper N with _— gold and 
ſilver. 


Ix point of manning a fleet, es in general 


run into great errors; it is not neceffary that one 
fourth part ſhould be failors, The Terrible priva- 
teer, Capt. Daſh, ſtood the hotteſt engagement of 
any fhip laſt war, yet had not twenty failors on 
board, though her complement of men were upwards 
df two hundred. A few able and ſocial failors will 
ſoon inftru a ſufficient number of active landmen 
in the common work of a ſhip. Wherefore, we 
never can be more capable to begin on maritime mat- 
ters than now while our timber is ſtanding, our fiſhe- 
_ ries blocked up, and our failors and ſhipwrights out of 
employ. Men of war of ſeventy and eighty guns 


were built forty years ago in New England, and why 


- Hot the ſame now ? Ship building is Americæs great- 
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«ft pride, and in which the will in time excel the 
whole world. The great empires of the eaſt are 
moſtly inland, and conſequently excluded: from the 
poſſibility of rivalling her. Africa is in a ſtate of 
barbariſm, and ng power in Europe hath either ſuch 
an extent of coaſt, or ſuch an internal ſupply of 
materials. Where nature hath given the one, ſhe 
bas withheld the other: to America only hath ſhe 
been liberal in both. The vaſt empire of Ruſſia is 
almoſt ſhut out from the ſea; wherefore, her bound- 
leſs foreſts, her tar, iron, and . are rant ar- 
ticles of commerce. 

Ix point of ſafety, ought we to be without a fleet 2 
We are not the little people now, which we were ; faxty 
years ago; at that time we might have truſted our pro- 
perty in the ſtreets, or fields rather, and flept ſe- 
curely without locks or bolts to our doors or win- 
dows. The caſe now is altered, and our methods of 
defence ought to improve with our increaſe of pro- 
pertyj. A common pirate, twelvemonths ago, 
might have come up the Delaware and laid the city 
of Philadelphia under inſtant contribution for what 
ſum he pleaſed, and the ſame might have happened 
to other places. Nay, any daring fellow, in a brig 
of fourteen or ſixteen guns, might have robbed the 
whole continent, and carried off half a million __ 
money. , Theſe are circumſtances which demand our 
attention, and point out the neceſſity of naval pro- 
tection. 

Som, perhaps, will hs that after we have made it 


up with Britain, ſhe will protect ug. Can we be ſo 
1 | unwiſe, 


WHWHE as d mein tat (he ſhall keep A navy; its bur 
Harbadrs: for that pf? Common ſeriſe wilt tell 
05;” thr the power Which hath ondenvorred” te Gils- 
att 88, is HH Stfers the: molt improper to defeiſd 
vs. Ortrqueſte fay be effected under the'pretenee ef 
rbend fig: und ouffilfes; after & long and Brave fe. 
Rſtaneeg beat laſt chanted ivd fla very. Aud if her 
ſtrips ure wot t6 be admieted into our härbour, I 
would afk, he is ne t6 prete& is A navy three or 
Wut tRGLMRA® lis efr 62h kv 6f hetle ufe; and on 
fidden ancryenties; nofie xt all. Whereſore, if we 
muſt hereafter prote&@'6r{clves; _ ner 46 i for 
ofrfelves?” Why de N for attother 7 
oH Erighthh liſt of ſhips of war is long adden 
dable, but not᷑ a tenth part of chem are at any one time 
Rt fof ſervice; numbers of them not in being, yer their 
mates are perapouſty continued in the lift; if only a 
Flame be. left of the ſhip ? and not a fifth part of fuch 
18 ars fit for ſetvdee can be ſpared on any one ſta tion 
m one time The Eaſt aud Weft Indies, Mediters 
Vinci; Africa, and other! parts, over which Britain 
ektendt her claim, make large demands upon her 
m From à mxtüre of prejiſtice and inattention, 
e Have contracted x fille notion refpecting the navy 
"of England; and have talked as if ve fhould have the 
hole of it to eneb unter at once, ad for that reafon 
ſuppoſed, that we mut Have rie as large; wich not 
bett infrautly Practickdle, hive deen made uſe of by 
det or Uſgniſed tories" to Wſedurage our" beginning 
WHUedh,” "Nothing cut be fffther from truth that 
his; for Ir America Hatt only * twetitieth part of tie 


bo H naval 


Naval: foree of- Britain, ſhe womld-be-by-far am pxer- 
match for her, becauſe, us we neither have, nor claim 
ang foreign, deminions gur Whole force Wilk her em- 
ꝓloyed con our own! coaſt, where we ſhould, in the 
Long run, have two to one the advantage of thoſe who 
had, three or four thouſand. miles. to Tail oxen before 
they could attack ux, and the ſame diſtancęſto xeturn 
in order to refit and rextnit . Anfl although, Britain, 
by her ſſect, bath a check over ouxitrade ton Europe, 
we have as large a one over her trade tg; tha; Welt 
Indies, which by lay ing in the mene the 
continent, is entirely at its merc y.: n fiuc 
SOME method might be fallen on to ee na- 
val force in the time of peace, if we: ſhould mot 
judge it neceſſary to ſupport a conſtant; nayys If 
premiums were to be given to merchants, to build and 
employ in their ſervice, ſhips mounted with twenty, 
thirky, forty, or fifty guns (the premiums to he in 
Proportion. to the loſs of hulk to the merchants) fifty 
or ſixty of thoſe ſhips, with-a, few gyardſhipy on con- 
ſtant duty, would keep, up a ſufficient navy, and that 
without burdening ourſelves with the evil ſo loudly 
complained of in England, of. ſuffering their fleet, in 
time of peace, to lie rotting in the docks. To unite 
the ſinews of commerce and defence, is, ſound policy; 
for when our ſtrength and our riches, play into N 
other's hand, we need fear no external enemy. 
Ix almoſt eyery article of defence 1 
erk flouriſhes eventqrankneſs, ſo that we need nqt 
Sant cordage. Our iron is ſuperior to that t other 


countries. Our aller arms equal to any in . the 
roy world 
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-world. Cannon: we tan elk ar Patres“ Sitkette 


vand; gun pode we are every day producingi Our 
knowledge is heürly imprewitig . Reſolutlen 10 bur 


Aakem sus i Mherdfbrfep What ie it that Wo want? 
Whypis it that we haſitate? Füom Britain N qxpett 
nothing butlxum. / I ſheris o admitted to ithe go- 
verument of Ameciearagain, this continent will not 
_.ayorth Iiwag in. IJcalduſei wilt be always ariſing: 

Anſurroctions guillchelebnſtantl ychuppening; andwho 
vill ga forth 46;queli themaꝗ Who will venture his 
Jie to reduce his o countrymen to a fdreign obe- 
dignce!? |. The difference; betueen Pennſylvania and 
Connecticut ræſpecting ſore uml ocated lands, 'ſhews 
the inſignificance of a Britiſh government, and fully 


Proves, that inathing:buc continental. authority can 


"tegilate continrigalunatters. Li Vibe ir e QNOHBEH 
Oer nA reaſon: why the ꝓreſent tima is preſer · 
Able to allibthers, is, that the fewer our numbers are, 
the more land thereis yet n cupied, which, iſtead 
of being daniſhednby the King on his worthleſs de- 
Pendants, ianayibe herrafter applied, not only to the 
Hiſchurge ofthe ꝓreſenthdebt, but to the conftantſup- 
port of: gewornment. Nd nation under heaven hath 


ſuah an advantage as thisiny 1 om Giga 


Tun infant ſtate of the oblonies, as it is called, 


ſachr from being againſt, is àn argument in favour 


of independence. We are ſufficiently - nanierous; 
and were we: more ſo, we might be leſs united. It 4s 


Aꝛmatter worthy of obſervation, that the. more 14 | 


gonntzy is peopled, the ſmaller their arinies ars. 
nete H 2 military 


inhexenti character; an evirige hnath hebe yet ſdr- 
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ili numbers; the; ancient farexcardtd the mo- 
1638 ; and the r cn is cant, aon brade being the 
9p Gquencs Af /ponylationg then: bodome tas much 
Ablorhed 4heachy:tÞ-gitenk wany sing ce Com- 
H diminathes the: ſpirit bon patuibtifarand mj- 
isqup defence. andobiſtery: ſuffcientiylinforns us, 
thai the brave" atobiereinetts[were always, actom- 


pliſhied in the; nanrage af a mationn Witin the in- 
Sreaſe oi come, Rugland hath doft! its fpirit. 
Thehaity of London, nat imithſtaniling:ite numbers, 
Aubmits 40 Hontinted infulis withthe hatieneę f a 


awarg. Phe more men have to loſc, the leſe willing 
are they to venture. Thecriebiare in general ſlaves to 
fear, and fubmit ua hanrfipipomer with def 
wuplicity ot a fꝑaniel. Mitind 6 20% 9000 gibt? E 


1 QUTH' is the feed tim of ggod habits; 'as oll in 


nations as in individuals-;:14:night: be diffioult, if 
not: m poſfible, to fonm the continent into one / go- 
varnment half a centurychencg. The vaſt variety 


intimſta oceaſioned byithe:ĩnereaſe of trade and po- 


pulatioay: would ategqtal Ann Hj. Colonyimould 
547 agaiift»colony./ Eachrabeing able: miglit Tora 
eazh; other's aſſiſt ana; and while thelꝙꝓroud and 
folifhe gor ied in (their! little diſtinctiona the vit 
would lament, that the union had got been FU 
before : Wherefore, the preſence mime is the Kue time 
ſar eſtahliſning it. Ihe intipac which is con 


tncted in infancy, ana therfriendſhip which it formed 


in zmisfortune, are of ah athers the moſt laſting and 
« © Qur,azofent)dmion is marked iavith 
h.theſs:igharadbers zone are young, and: We hive 


— | E K 5 been 


__ REMMON:8RUE. 6 


been Aiſfreſfed — teh wiehſtsed Gbr 
trbublesj und Rx a memorable mn poſtctity'ts 
Bio l NWT od dH ei 37 25 da 273 
ns pestänt ee, Nkewviſe i der been l 
bens to a"hation but” once," viz- the 
timedfforming fefelf inte 4 government: Moſt na- 
dions Have let flip̃ che opportunity, and by that meany 
kate baten compelles to teceive laws from their* Con- 
| oF making daws for themſelveds FRY; 
hey had king, und Wien u forme gent: 
whereas, the articles or charter of government ſhould 
be forged firſt, and men delegated 'to\exccuts them 


ver warde k but from the exrots'of other nations, let 


ehrt aviſdem; and Lay held of the preſent” 


Wis- xv, ar ib rigbHUH,Hÿ Fo 23 4 


nher WiltiewicheConquetor fubdacd Eng] 
u gave them day atthepeintofithe fwor! And 
unti bie donſent, chat the” feat of geovernmetit iti 
Anterfca dei guy and iauthoritatively SHupled; 


| wiidtoeudian;:who may: bent ue in the ſame" man- 

ner zi amchithen; Where-wiltbe ouriftcddont'? Whete 
owsiproperty > 2 ο⁰̈ Com, doidw ee 16924104 
Ms teitcligidh,r} hoid. it to beothelindiſpenſable 
dury iof wall gororamens te protect ull conſcientious 
profeſlars thereof, and L E bf de other Buffed 
Whichgjavermment bath to:do herewith. „ Letis rar! 
tktonn Aſude that urs bf ft, chat Tlfiſhnefs 
b Friimiple, which ahr niggards of alt'profellicfis ate 
ng co parbavichyſaict Un be at Gäbe del 
Lorkrei pfiddis eaten that. headd DuSufpleidir is the 


boo | companion 


we ſhablbe ig anger of having -i Ad by Tore for- 
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Oecciety, n For myſelf, I fully. and gonſgientionly be- 
lieve, that it is the will of the Almighty, thatghere 
ſhavld. be a diverſity;of religious-opinignsameng us; 

iR affords a largeg feld: fox ous. Chriſtian, kindpels. 
Were we all of, way ofcihinkingsrioutrabgions | 
dilpoſtions would, want: matter fon prodatien'3cand 
op,this Jaheral ri neiple, Joh el Nhe Vario 
WiN mn u, $9; be dike hildręn of:theofame = 
tamjlya fixing only in what is.calledtheir Qhriſien 
BARIRRE 315m otovor 
mas pags fostyrlixg hte N fowithbughts on 
the proprigty, of; a Continental Charter (ford only 

bye ume offer hints (pot. plans) and inuthieplace 

I take the. Nperty of rer menti oning the ſubject; dh 

obſenuny, that a cbacter; intObenndexfiped as at hend 

of. ſolmn/vbligatiomawhichſ the nee en 
to ſupport thegright of eyery:feparmte pert, „Whether 
of.rclgign,, porſonab freaddms; or! progiersy.—ochrth 

bargain,and a right rechaningimabendng friends o/ 

ena formeripage Ilikewifementioned:thenceedlity 

gf.,a\large-:andoequab repicfentation; aadithiece igno 
political matter which more deſerves bur attention 

& ſmellnbambet:ofele&arns, br Imalb number efre- 

preſpntativess i aref:equally; dangæromag batidf vthe 

number; of the repreſentatives de nqt nl mal but 
une qual, the, danger ivinorcdfed. : A inſtaioe of 
this, Ia mention bu followings When rthielA ſſbria- 
tars petition; e be f Ie Moulatof Aiffimbby of 

Fennſylyania. gwongy taight members onhnulere pre 

ſat 1 WM; nr member, — 
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it, and had ſeven. of the Genn 


governcd by awo counties qly,. and his danger, it is 
always expoſed to. The unwarrantable, ſtretch, like» 
_ Wiſe, which, that Hauſe made in their laſt ſittipg, to 
gain au undue authority over the Delegates af, chat 
Province, ought to warn the People at large, how 
they truſt / power qut of theiꝝ own hands. A,fet..of 
inſtructions far the Nelegates were, put together, 
Which, in point, of ſenſe. and buſineſs, would hays 
diſhonouped, a.ſchool-hay z; And, after being approved 


by 2 Leu, a very Jaws; without Hors, Were GAIT ied 


into the Houſe, and there paſſed in bebnif of the, whole 
Colom: whereas, did the whole Coleny knew, with 
What ill will that Houſe hath entered on ſome me: 
ceſſary public meaſures, they would not heſitate a mor 

ment to think them unworthy · of ſuch a. truſſ. 
„RDR neceſſity makes many: hinge canne- 
nient, which,, if continued, would grow into op- 
preſſons . Expedience and right are different. things. 
When the calamities of America, zequized;a conſul- 
tation, chere was ao method-ſo ready, on at that time 


te as ft aphoint: perſons, fram the ſeyeral 
Houſes of Aſſemblyj fortbat purpoſe; and the wiflam 
with, which they haye proceeded, hath preſeryed this 


continent from ruin. But as it is more than-probay 


ble that we ſhall never be without a CayGRE$S, 


every. well-wiſher to good order muſt own, that the 
mode tas chooſing members of that body, deſerves 


conũderation. And P put it as a queſtion to thoſe 


who make a ſtudy of mankind, whether +2þre/eitation 
vnd“ A and 


. 


e the, ſame, this whole Province had; — 
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dna wunzsel, Be argiech ESufd not with" deceney 


| foths/ or however iwillifig they may be tot 


erer tWell⸗arſpofed fte may be, can offer her media 
tiv. Wherefois, 190 our ir preſent ftate, fe, WE thay quaveel | 


ane dn 0 at tes rest i per 4 


ber pöftertty; e Sughd £6 Fentetbper, that virtue is 
mt befedfteff y. a fag ot T nt botogqrs aYνοπο/] l 
„I from but eflerffles hit wer oftely gain e cellent 
airs, att are frequciitly furprited into regte by 
their anftakes: Mr; Cöffl wall, ite f ene Lords of 
the Treaſury; treated the petſtiot of HHN Vörf 
Ainf/àã With cothtemip8/" Because W ERS), ne 
fin; eoiffifice' hut df em peh meters; Wir 


de pee fĩr che WR”! Wie thank bim for Bis inv6- 
Tenrary honefty.*-- a bsHnq i brig (must ads of: 
T0 0060086 ana ers gegen e 
ink 16, 
asterw 0k 5 but si feng and ſtriking reufbnt 
may be-givthy te ew! that nothing can ſettle ott 
fun 16 expedifioully;" ag am open and detertrihed 
deelarutiom for independeter / Bbme of Which are: 
Ing. Ix is eus ca em ef fatiem, When ay tw. 
ee de wür, tor ſome 6er powers; not engaged im the 
st ref tö Rep ift 5d flediatörs, and bring about the 
Freliminarles ef a Peace; bit While Amerten 6afts 
RUMelF'thie fepjecks of Great Britain, no power, How. 


1 7 


Ai Tart r Hit 21 D 


— — 
am and equal — i099; 0 mne 
Polineaf Diſpuiſtions. | babe e lem ot 


1 1 | I Second. 


on for erer. ' ts 


Senna, le is anreaſenableto fuppole that Enes 
or Spain will give us any kind of aſſiſtance, if ine 


] dal to make/uſe of that affiſtance for the pur- 


Pte of repaising the breach, ind- ſtteugthening thb 
ecnntqiow etersen Britain d America, bechnſe 


thoſe /powers/woutd bei ſuife ters by ilie conſequences. 


oa. While we profets' ourfelves. the ſubjeste 


al Srit hin, we muſt, in the eye of foreign nations; ibo 
eehfitlered ac rebeld. . Thel precedent is {omewhat 


dJangerout to thin peace, for men 40 be in arm ,, 


the name of ſubjects 3 πeẽ.iů un he ſpat, can fol ve the 
paradox: but to unite reſiſtance and ſubjection, re- 
quires an idea much too refined for common under- 
ſtandings. _ 

Fuurthly. | Were. a manifeſto to be publitheds: and 
diſpatched to foreign Courts, ſetting forth the miſe- 
ries we have endured, and the peaceable methods we 
have ineffectually uſed for redreſs; declaring, at the 
ſame time, that not being able any longer to live 
happily or ſafely. under the cruel diſpoſition of the 
Britiſh Court, we had been driven to the neceſſity of 


breaking off all connection with her; at the ſame 


time aſſuring all ſuch Courts of our peaceable diſ- 
poſition towards them, and of our deſire of entering 
into trade with them. Such a memorial would pro- 
duce more good effects to this Continent, than if a 
ſhip. wers freighted with petitions to Britain. 

UNDER our preſent denomination of Britiſh fub- 
jd, e can 1 neither be received nor heard abroad: 
the.cuſtom of all n is againſt us, and will be ſo, 

1 until, 
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until; by an independence, we take rank with other 


. 


nations. l i 48 Bits YOB 235 97182 11 gy 10 


Ts. proceedings may at ſirſt appear range and 
difficult; but, like all qther ſteps which we have al- 


ready paſſed over, will in a little time become fami- 
Liar and agreeable; and until an independence is 
declared, the Continentwill:ſeel itſelf lille a. nan ho 
continues putting off ſome unpleaſant-buſneſs;ftom, 
day to day, yet knows it muſt . be done, a hates to ſet 
about it, wiſſies it over, and — — 
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TAE wo mg eons? „Rift ves 
eAQOY Ros 553 4 
Nc the n of the firſt edition of this 
pamphlet, or rather on the ſame es on which 
it came out Is" Pos Pit 10 K : 
made. 9 in this cieyl Had the ſoirit-of 
prophecy directed the birth of this production, it 
could not have brought it forth at a more ſeaſonable 
juncture, or a more neceſſary time. The bloody- 
mindedneſs of the one, ſhew the neceſſity of purſuing 
the doctrine: of the other. Men read by way - of 
revenge. Add 1; inſtead of 
terrifying, prepared: a wn for the awd ae 
of Independence. | 
. Cxxenony, tw 4 foun ok ate ver mo- 
tie they may ariſe, have a hurtful tendency, when 
they give the leaſt degree of countenance to baſe and 
wicked performances: wherefore, if this n maxim be 
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_ by the Congreſs and the People, Yet, as: the 
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So COMMON, SENþE. CArpEx. 


domeſtic tranquillity of a nation depends greatly on 
the chaſtity of what may properly be called xATIiox A. 
MANNERS, it is often better to pafs ſome things over 
in ſilent diſdain, than to make uſe of ſuch new me- 
thods of diſlike, as might introduce the eaſt imova- 


tion on that guardian of our peace and ſafety. And, 


perhaps, it is chiefly owing to ans prudent delicacy, 
that | | hath not, before 
now, ſuffered a public execution. Thle ; if 


it may be called one, is nothing better than a wilful, 


audacious libel againſt the trath, the common good, 


and the exiſtence of maind ; and is -atformal and 
pompous: method of offering up truman aqrifiqes. to 


the pride of tyrants. But this general maſfarre of 


| mankind is dne of agen and the certain uon · 


ſequence of z for nt nature knows them 


vet, they . ebe und although they are beings 


of our own creating, they know not uz," and art be- 
come the gods of their creators. The  _ hath 
one good quality, which is, that it is not calculated 
to deceive ; neither can we, even if we would, be de : 


ceived by it; brutality and tyranny appear on the 


face of it, It leaves us at no loſs ; and every. line 
eonvinees, even in the moment ee I 


Pn Tow a "ſavage _ 8 903 ig v2 
PTV g * 


. . 3 the Ss ack of a hi- 


ning, jeſuitical piece, fallaciouſly called, © The Addreſs 


© of whe * Exc Axn te th Inhabitants of AME 


® RICA, ef perhaps, from a vain ſuppoſition that 
| | the 


the people here were to be frightened at the pomp and 
fleſcription. of a king, given (though very unwiſely 
un his part) the real character of the preſent ons. 
« But," fays this writer, “ if you are inclined to pay 
ts to an adminiſtration, which we do not 
10 + complain of,” (meaning the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham's, at the repeal of the Stamp Act) © it is very 
40 unfair in you to withhold dbem from that Prince, 


cc by whoſe NOD ALONE they, were, permitted, 70 da any 


* thing,” This is Toryiſm with a witneſs! Here is 
idolatry even without a maſk: and he who. can calmly 
hear and digeſt ſuch doctrine, bath forfeited his claim 


to.rationality--an apoſtate from the order of man- 


hood; and ought to he conſidered—as one, who 
hath not only giyen np the proper dignity of man, 
but funk bimſelf: beneath the rank of animals, and 
contemptiblycrawls through the world like a worm. 


- a 
* 


Ix is ou the intereſt of America to provide for her- 
Tel She Rath already a large and young family, whom 
it is more her duty to take care of, than to be grant- 
ing away her property, to ſupport a power who is 
become a reproach to the names of men and Chrif- 
tians Vn, whoſe office it is to watch over the mo- 
Tals bf a nation, of whatſoever ſet or denomination 
ys are of, as well as ye, who are more immediately 
the guardians of the public liberty, if ye wiſh to-pre- 
ſerve your native country uncontaminated by Euro- 
2512 pean 
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pean Eotription” ye Wir in Tecret wiſh's ſeparatiofi. 
But leaving the moral part to private? refleAion, T 
Mall chiefly confine wy farther") remarks to the FO 


+ 8 


ee heads: r e zl 506t * 
"Frasr. That it is the intereſt of Aitbrica to be 
ſeparated from Britain. 5 


Secohplv. Which is the eaſieſt and” oſt prac- 
ticable plan, ReconciLIAT OR OR InDEPENDENCE . 
with ſome occaſional remarks. 


IN fupport of the firſt; I could, if I zige it pro- 


per, produce the opinion of ſome of the ableſt and 
moſt experienced men on this Continent; and whoſe 


ſentiments on that head are not yet publicly knowtt. 


It is in reality a ſelf-evident poſition ; for no nation 
in à ſtate of foreign dependence, limited in its com- 
merce, and cramped and fettered in its Legiſlative 
powers, can ever arrive at any material eminence. 
America doth not yet know what opulence is; and 

although the progreſs which ſhe hath made ſtands un- 
paralleled in the hiſtory of other nations, it is but 


childhood, compared with what ſhe would be capa- 


ble of arriving at, had ſhe, as ſhe ought to have, the 
legiſlative power in her own hands. England is, at 
this time, proudly coveting what would do her no 
good, were ſhe to accompliſh it; and the Continent 
heſitating on a matter, which will be her final ruin 
if negleted. It is the commerce and not the con- 


queſt of America, by which England is to be bene» 


fited ; and that would in a great meaſure continue, 
were the countries as independent of each other as 
France and Spain; becauſe, in many articles, neither 

| can 


areen.] — 


can go to a better market. ut it is/the-independencel 


af this country on Britain or any other, which is now. 
the main and only object worthyof contention ; an 


which, like all other truths diſcovered by maeaffityt 
wilbappear clearer; and ſtronger everyday. 14 


Finsr. Becauſe it will came to chat ohe ονν 


| ther- jor Ori vd tuen nns Hit I daniw 63 ons 
SECONDLY. Becauſe the longer it is 5 
Munder:it will De 20 che. d 211g aay912 
' 0 FHAYEdrequently amuſed mylelf bothinpublisand 
private companies, with ſilently remarking, the ſpes. 
ciaus errors of thaſe who. ſpeak: Mithout xeflecting. 
And among the many which I have heard, the fal - 
lowing ſeems: thai moſt general, viz. Phat badthis 
rupture happened farty: or fifty years hence infliead 
of noi, the Continent would have been moro able itq 
have ſhaken off the dependence. Towhich reply, 


that our military ability, at this time, ariſes from the 


_ experience gained in the laſt war, and whiichg: ii 
fortyc or fiſty years time, would have been totally 
eitinct. The Contipent wohld nut, by: that time, 
have had apgeneröh or even à military officer left; 
nid we, or thoſe who may ſucdeed vs? would have 
been s ignorant» of martial matters as-thet aricĩent 
Indians. And this z ſingle poſition} cloſr by nattended 
to, ill unanſwerably provez:that thaoproſent aiuheris 
pteferable td all others. The argmnont turns:thyst 
At the coneluſioim of; the laſt War we: hade experience 
hut ante numbers: and fortycor fifty: years hehce 
we ſhall have numbers without expbrience; where- 
fore, the proper point of time muſt be ſome particu- 
| I | | lar 
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lar point hetiwotn-the tb extremes, in which a ſuf- 
Keieney:of the former remains, and a proper increaſe 


0 — . e ou of time is 


the-profent time. er g2Þ i 4 
THe reader will 8 010 adi 
not properly come under the head I firſt {et out with, 


and to which I ſhall _ return by the following 


poſition; ia. 41 * 81 101 24 1 lun 54 Act A004 
SHOULD affairs be piers up with Bntäin, d 


e to remain rhe governing; and ſovereigh-power. of 


Awerida, (which; as matters àre now einumſtanoed⸗ 


ic giving up the point entirely) we ſſrall depri ve our» 


fevesof themrery means of ſinking the deht we have - 


ort may contract. The value of the back lande, 


pri vd of by: the unjuſt: exteuſion of the limits of 
Ctinada, valed only. at fie pounds ſtörling per hun: 
ateduneres, amount to upwards of twenty - five mil- 
ons Nennſybvania currency: and the uit · rents at 
one penny fler lin per acre; to two millions year ly 
r is by the fate of tho lands that the debt. may bo 


ſunt, without burden ro anyy and: the quit- unt wes 


forvtd\'therean, wit always:lefldn; und intime will 
wholly. fupport the? yearlyiexpanto of government; It 


_ Indtot2.notihol long the debt/is in pdyibg, fo: that 
| the unde when fold;i be apptied to tho difcharge of 


itz and for thenexecution of wich, the Cong eis 
for the tune being; will del the continental rruſtees 


DDE. how to the ſecond: head, vi Which 


Wenn and moſt practicable plau, RTCONciLrA= 
mainkg oma! od RUN am 10 io 139029 13 TIOR 
_ 9 4 


Tron:;or! ernncanen, with, "Tomi: occaſional re- 
mark to ft., un hog nic el zie 
1Hz who takes . — kis 1 is not eafily.; 
beaten ont of his argument, and on that ground; IL. 
anſwer generally — that INDEPENDENCE being a 
SINGLE SIMHLE LINE, cantained within ounſelues; 
and Rrconciliatian, a matter exceedingly perplexed: and 
complicated, and in which a treacherous, capricious Court 
it to intenfere, gives the anſiber without a doubt. 

TE preſent ſtate of America is truly alarming ta: 
every man who:'is: capable of reflection. Without 
law, without government, without any other made 
of power than what is founded on, and granted by. 

courteſy; held utegether by an unexampled concurs 
rence: of ſentiment, which. is nevertheleſs ſubject to- 
change, and which every ſecret enemy is endeavour- 
ing te diſſolve. Our preſent. condition is, legiſlation 
without law, wiſdom without a plan, a conſtitution 
without a name; and what is ſtrangely aſtoniſhing, 
perfect independence contending for dependence. The 
inſtance ãs without a precedent; the caſe never exiſted 
before; and who can tell what may be the event? 
The property of no man is ſecure in the. preſent un- 
braced ſyſtem of chings ; the mind of the multituds 
is left, at random; and ſeeing no: fixed object before 
them, they pur ſue ſuch 8 fancy or opin ion ſtarts. 
Nothing is griminab; there; is no ſuch thing as trea· 
ſon, wherefore, evexy one thinks himſelf at liberty to 
act as he pleaſes. The Tories dared not to have af+ 
| ſembled{offenſively,; had they known that their lives, 


n m_ ru layys of, the State, 
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A linè of diſtinction ſhould be drawn between Engliſh - 
ſoldiers taken in battle, and inhabitants of America 
taken in arms. The firſt are priſoners, but tlie latter 
traitors. * one e his W the other his 
head. Lei won SY 19% it 
— Ache in a Tilble- 
frebleneſs in ſome of our proceedings /which:gives en · 


couragement to diffentions, The Continental belt 


is too looſely buckled ; and if ſomething is not done 
in time, it will be too late to do any thing, and we 


ſhall fall into a ſtate, in which neither Reconciliation 


nor Independence will be practieable. The 
and his worthleſs adherents are got at their old game 
of dividing the Continent; and there are not wanting: 
among us printers, who will be buſy in fpreading-fpe- 
cious falſehoods. The artful and 1 
which appeared, a few months ago; in two of the 
New Vork papers, and likewiſe in two others; is an 
evidence, that there are men When want "owe judges 
ment or honeſty. bn and DnD 

Ir is eaſy getting into holes 40 n 10800 ll 
ing of reconciliation : but do ſuch men ſeriouſty eon · 
fider; how difficult the taſk is; and how dangerous it 
may prove, ſhould the Continent divide thereon? 
Do they take within their view all the various orders 
of mon, whoſe ſituations and eircumſtances! as well 


as their own, ate to be conſidered therein à Do they 


put themſelves in the place of'the ſufferer whoſe: «ll 
is already gone, and of the ſoldier who häth quitted 
all ſor the deſence of en d. If their l- Judged 
mbderation'be -fuited' to/ their-own-privatefithations 
phil . | A only, 
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only regardiefs of others the event will: convincs 
thenmy that N are · reckoning without their 
hostteloh sti : h 1 O, byunioniuls bug on 
pPorut; aden the footing we werd on din 
fixty- tire / To which I anſwier, the vequeſt is mu 
nom in the power of Britain to comply withęrueithern 
will ſhe propoſerit; but if it were and even ſtiould be 
gramed, Laſk, as / a renſohable queſtiom; iByů Nat 
means üs ſach /a cofiupt und faith leſs Court ito ba kopt 
to its eugagements? Another Parliament nay, even 
the preſent, may hereaſtex repralothe obligation, on 
the pretence of its being violentiy ahtained, or unt 
widely granteil nd in ahnt cal, Where is, dur re- 
dreſs No gaingtodawwith nations; cannon are the 
barriſters of crowns; and the ſword, not of juſtice 
but ot wat; tbeoides the ſuiti· Ibe on the / footing 
of ſicty-thiet, it is mot ſuſſicierit that tha laws: only; be 
pu l om the ſame : ſtale, but. that ouricircumſtances, 
likewiſe, he put on the ſame! hate ur burnt and 
ile ſtroyechto w ns repaired or built up; our private loſſes 
madb god dur public debts (edntrat᷑tedi ſor defence) 
difohdrgedgraother wiſe, we: ſhalli be millions worſe 
than wewwererat that enmiable period. Such are 
queſt,; had it: been complied witho year / agb, would 
| mann, agony 41 
| is tate, {© the Rubicun d haſſed. 
ners, vthe taking up; aum anetely t atorce 
ther repeahof a ꝓeruniar yaya ſcems as unwarranta- 
ble by the Divine law o and as irepugrant to human 
feelings, avthe taking up:arms tocenforge obetlience 
; 2 Tho object on : either ſide doth wot juſtify 
bottza qu K 2 | the. 
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the means; for ther lives af imen are too valuable to 


| beaſt away on ſuch arifles. It is the viclenee which 


is done and threatened to our perſons; the deſtruc- 
tions of our property by an armed dre; the inta- 
from of our country by fire and ſword, which con- 
frientioufſy qualiſies the uſe of arms e and the inſtant 
in which: ſuch a mode of deſence became meceſſarꝶ all 
ſubjection: to Britain out toi have; cedſed; andthe 
| independency-. of: America ſhquidohaye>bten con- 
ſidered as dating its era from, anch publifhed/by' b. 
firſt .mayeet i thar-40al::fired againſt ber.. This line is a 
line of conſiſtbncoy i neither drawn by caprice nor 
extended hy ambitiom; but produced by à Chain 
of events, of Nhichi the icolonies- were) not / the àu⸗ 
Aru o fon owt 2d) bom eaavmory? d 21 flinad 
_ $4Þ $8HALE conclude theſe. remarks with the ſolow- 
ing timely and well intended hints: We dught to 
reflect, that there are three different ways, by which 
an independeney can! hereafter be effected; and thiat 
vn of thoſe: three will ont day or other be the fate of 
America, via. By the legal b voice of the people in 
Dongreſs, by a military; power, or by a mob. It may 
not always happen that lour ſoldiers are citizens, and 
the multitude a body of reaſonable: men: virtue as 1 
have already remarked; ib not hereditary neither is ĩt 
perpetual. Should an indẽpendency be brought about 
+y®the firſt of thoſe means, we haVYe every opportu- 
nlty und every encouragementi before us, to form the 
nohleſt, pureſt copftitution; ou the face of the earth, 
We have it im our ꝓower to begin tlie world ver 
1 A ſituation, ſimilar to the preſent, hath not 
2 5 3 


happened: ſinge , the diys.of;Noab: tilli gant: The 
birthday oof a ne World is at hands; and h face of 
dun; perhaps as numegous s all. Europe contains are 


kp:3$88iy9;their ꝓortiaoneof freedotn; from the event of 
aſednonths. ot. The ręfſectioncis awful anf in sh 
paint of! view, howotrifling, how .idiculozsji de the 
Jitxle paltry cavilipgsddfia few weak ov ibteraſted 
Men appear, when weighed againbitbei hubrieſgioba 
Worlds olle de + eonenimonsb oft modw So diiw 
_ - OVID: WA negleQthe: prefent avonmabletatd a; 
Miking - ꝓpriod, and»; indepondencenÞe; hereaſtat 
AteQedbyanyrathar; meari,owh nnutecharge:thejcany 
Jequenge toourfalves;or bodboſaratheriyvhoſenatrow 
Avd:prejudicedbſauls;ardhabiruaily appefing the tniea 
ure without either inquiring or reſie qing.:¶Æ here are 
rcaſongeto be givencin ſdpfort ef ie pendenoe which 
mei ſhould: rabherq;riuataly limko nn ti be-pub- 
licly: told of We ongüt mot nom to del (debating 
whetherlwe hl! belindepemdent om mor} buts anxious 
to accompliſh: ĩt: q firmguſetuvep and)bhqhourable 
daſs, and uneaſyratherthabit Is mat rg begda upon. 
Ever yndap oboni ness ouãg ß fits maceſſityt ¶Ełn: che 
Tories (if. unhꝗbrühgboyrt cehaimamohg cu ſhould, 
of all ren dheatha /imoſb ſol iritonsi td promote it; fon. 
asctho appoitment of:committers cat ſirſt, ꝓrotctadl 
then um popular rage, ſo, bal xi and cell caſla- 
-blſheddosin of government Wilk be achonly gestain 
ane of gontinuing itclockialy: #0: theme M herons 
tiflithey : haxebnot virtue mnangbbto it MNIMA N they 
dught t haverpruencg endiglt tofiſlr for indepty- 
Hato ann 93 12.1 .coirnRib t9anct V1 %% clan 
Dns | 1 In 
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vilIn ſhory ifidtpendehctis whe only Bonn that ca 
dye ant keep: us together i wedhall then Tee Sα bb. 
zect, and r- ears wil be legally ſtiut again ſtl itte 
ente vf an intriguing, as Wels a cue enemM 
Me iſhall chen roo; be oh uipropet footliig ti erat 
with Bricain yl for where is 'feafon "tb. conclude; that 
nb pride os thavcourt wilbbedeſs kurt by treating 
wich the UAtmericani Szates for terms of, pears; than 
with thoſe whom ſhe denominates © rebellioub l ſuk 
Jolth/\ifobtrins of umd eh Iris but Uelay- 
inp-4rxthareneoarageg hier to hope for. conqueſt} AES 
eubutkwardaeſttends/oaly-26 prolong: the re > A 
wei tarve;-whthodtcanip good affeft ithorefrometwighs 
held our gadeqpobtainia:redreſsiof durcgrievances, 
det ot owt ae: alterriativezi by!!independivitly re- 
drefimgthew ourielves, ard chen offering to open the 
atade-i The mercintile uid weafrable:patrin: Eng- 
Jand: will-be fill vith-us; bpeau ſe peace with trade, 
is preſarabiei twowarwithbmit and if hit offerte ut 
acveptedpother. courts may be applieiũ toi I,õõ]hꝑ 
. Qu thee grounds: I veſt the matter. Mud as) nb 
offechath yet /deexmande toefute thedo@rinecon- 
tinediin:the; formen ieditiomvof this Hmpliletz at dsa 
negative n that either the uctriie æhumot b. re- 
ſutedʒ oog, that the party n favoured! i agettooinu- 
moroub to bes oppoſed.o! WIHE NI TORE, uinſtend of 
Swing at cachl other with fuſpitious br doubtfuſl d- 
ciblirys let oe [dfagholÞohti v0 his neighbsdf che 
deuttyehand/öf ſendiſtzip and unte im drawing Aline, 
which/like att act of Hl all buy forgetful- 
neſs every former diſſention. Let the names of Whig 
ul I and 
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and Tory be extinct; and let none other be heard 
among us, than thoſe of @ good citizen, an open and re- 


ſolute friend, and a virtuous ſupporter of the Ricurs of 
Manxixt and of the FREE” AND IN 


DENT" STATES OF AMERICA: 13% = 


INDEPEN- 
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| THOMA vi YN arent N eie S by > any ont 
Nd e i 
the People call /\ Quakers, or 10 fa many of 
them as were concerned in publiſhing a late 
Piece entitled, The Axctent TESTIMONY 
% and PRINCIPLES of the People called Qu A- 
„ KERS renewed, With reſpect to the KING 
. and GOVERNMENT, and touching the Com- 
„ MOTIONS now prevailing in theſe and other 
ce parts of AMERICA, adareſjed to the Pro- 
© PLE IN Krara un. 


1. 


HE writer of this is one of thoſe few, who ne- 

ver diſhonours religion, either by ridieuling, or 
caviling at any denomination whatſoever. To 
God, and not to man, are all men accountable on the 
ſcore of religion. Wherefore this epiſtle is not ſo 
properly addreſſed to you as a religious, but as a po- 
litical body, dabbling in matters, which the profeſſed 
quietude of your prigcigles inſtru& you not to med- 

dle with. 

As you — * without a proper 3 for ſo do- 
ing, put yourſelves in the place of the whole body of 
the Quakers, ſo the writer of this, in order to be on 
an equal rank with yourſelves, is under the neceſſity 
of putting himſelf in the place of all thoſe, who ap- 
prove the very writings and principles, againſt which 
your teſtimony is directed: and he hath choſen this 
ſingular 
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ap n gation, jp a that you might ewe in 
him that preſumption ot character which yon canngt 
Ice in yourſclyes. For neither he nor you gan hays 
wy 0 — gr titlet Q political Hepreſentation. 
is no Vonder chat they ſtumhle and fall. And it is 
EY ident, from the manner in which ye haye managed 
Johr teſtimgny, that politics (as a religious body of 
men) is not pur proper walk; however well adapted 
it might appear to you, it is, neyertheleſs, a jumble of 
good and bad put unwiſely together, and the con- 
00 fake: fromn. keen. bath papatyral and un- 
jn 55 

Tur two, feſt eee, (and the whoſe doch not 


fame ciility from you, wah the loye and dehre of 
peace is not confined to Quakeriſm, it is the natural, 
as well as the religious wiſh of all denominations of 
men: And on this ground, as men labouring to eſta- 
bliſh an independent copſtitution of our own, do v 
Fxceed all gthers in our hope, end, and aim. Our plan 
is prace for ir, Me are tired of contention. with 
Britain, and gan ſee no real.epd to it but in a ng . 
pargtioꝝ · Ma act conſiſtently, becauſe, for the fake 


of introdueing an endleſs and uninterrupted peace, do 


we. bear the ęxils and burthens of the preſent day. 
We zug endeavouring, and will ſteadily continue to 
endeavours. to ſeparate and diſſolve a connection, 
which hath alzeady filled our land with blood; and 
which, 'wbile the name of it remains, will be the. 
ure cauſe of ſutxrs wee wehe egen. 0 


8 


We 
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We fight neither for revenge nor conqueſt; bei- 
ther from pride nor paſſion; we are not inſulting the 
world with our fleets and armies, nor ravaging the 
globe for plunder. Beneath the ſhade of our o- ]] eu 
vines are we attacked; in our own houſes, and in our 
own land, is the violence committed againſt us. We 
view our enemies in the character of highwaymen and 
houſebreakers ; ; and having no defence for ourſelves 
in the civil law, are obliged to puniſh them by the 
military one, and apply the ſword, in the very caſe 
where you have before now applied the halter. Per- 
"haps we feel for the ruined and infulted ſufferers in 
all and every part of the continent, with a degree of 


_ tenderneſs which hath not yet made its way into ſome 


of your boſoms. But be you ſure that ye miſtake 
not the cauſe and ground of your teſtimony. Call 
not coldneſs of ſoul, religion; nor . the Bigot i in 
hs place of the Chr: zan. 1 

O xx partial miniſters of your owIH ee 


principles! If the bearing arms be ſinful, the firſt 
going to war muſt be more ſo, hy all the difference 


between wilful attack and unavoidable defence. 
"Wherefore, if ye really preach from conſcience, 
and mean not to make a political hobby-horfe of 
your religion, convince the world thereof, by pro- 
claiming your doctrine to our enemies, for they like- 


| Yiſe bea arms. Give us a proof of your fincerity 
by publiſhing it at St. James's, to the commanders 


in chief at Boſton, to the admirals and captains who 
are piratically ravaging our coaſts, and to all the 
* * who age acting in authority 
2 | under 
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under whom ye profeſs to ſerve. Had ye, 
the. honeſt foul of Barclay, * ye would preach repen- 
tance to your n Kings 3 ye would tell the 5 

1 his ſins, and warm him gf eternal 


a the Kar and the infalted only. but, like 
faithful. miniſters, would. ry aloud and ſpare nong. 
Say not that ye are perſecuted, neither endeavour; ta 
make us the authors of that reproach, which Je are 
bringing upon yourſelves; for e teſtify unto all 
men, that we. do not complain, againſt you becauſe ye. 
are Quakers, but becauſe ye pretend to be and N 
NOT. Quakers.,,.... 11 Jeg 1 HGH vishowegarr 

„Ars Hit ſeems by the 8 e of fas, 
part of your teſtimony, and other parts of your con- 
duct, as if all ſin was reduced to, and comprehended, 
in, tbe act of bearing arms, and that by the people only. 
Ye appear to us to have miſtaken. party for conſci- | 


3 Thos lat rafed of proſperity and adverſity; "ada _ 
&« it ii 10 be baniſhed thy native country, to be over- ruled as awell as; 
60 70 rule, and ſet apon the throne; and being oppreſſed thou baft 
6 rraſu to know how hate ful tbe oppreſſor is both to God and man: 
<& If after all theſe warnings and ad vertiſements, thou daſt nat turn 
« unto the: Lord with all thy Mart, but forget him who remembered 
46 thee in thy diftireſs, and give up thyſelf to follow luſt and vanity, 
40 © ſurely great will be th condemnation.—Againſt which ſnare, as 
« avell gs the rempration of thoſe obo may or do feed thee, and 
« prompt thee to evil, the” moſt excellent and prevalent remedy will - 
6 to apply thyſelf 10 that light of Chrift which ſhineth in thy con- 
&« ſcience, and which neither can, nor will flatter thee, nor ſuffer 
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ence / becauſt the genktal teflör of your ibu 
Wantf unlforthity: AhdV (it is exceedingly dicult to 
us toſgive credit to many of yout pretetided ſcruples; 
becauſe we fre them made by the fame men, who, 
in the very ltiſtant that they are exclaiming againſt 
the miri of this World, are hevettheleſs win 
11 after it With a fiep as fealy ze bes and ah appetite 
TS a KH as dtn. io bogs os 

| Ti qubtatibn Which ye Patt lin Kok pro- 
Verbs, in the thiff, page bF' your” teſtfineny, chat, 
| : 4 Wen 4 thin's Wife pleuſe the Lord; he maketh 
Es | & even his enemies tc be at peace with hifi“ "every | 
11 unwiſely « choſen on your part; becauſe it amounts 


to x proof "that the „vhm ye 
. are fo deſirods of fuppoRtibg; do Fe plete WONG; 
otherwiſe Bis teijftt would be ih peice. | Fin! 


I nov Protetd to the latter part of Four na 
ard That For which all the foregoing ſeems only an 
introduction, viz. 

| 4 Tr RAM ever been bür judgement wid principl 

| « ſinee we were called to profeſs the light of Lhe 
| cc Jefus, manifeſted in our conſciences unto this 
f 60 day, that the ſitting up and putting down Kings 
& and. governments, is God's peculiar prerogative, 
e for cauſes beſt known tb Himſelf : and that it is 
0 not our buſineſs t to have any hand « or contfivance 
« therein ; nor to be buſy bodies above our ſtation, 
cc much leſs to plot and contrive the ruin, or. over- 
« turn of any of them; but to pray for the king and 
6 ſafety of our nation, and good of all men: that 


« we might live a peaceable and quiet life, in all god- 
c lineſs 


ben :  evithto nd = 
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« tiveſs ald NA: q andir the ent way wilt 
* 7; pleaſed to ſet ober u- Alf theſe are rely! you 
pinches why do ye not 4bide by them? Why do 
ye hot ledve that With Ye calf God's work, to be 
managell by hitnſelf? 'Thels very principles Infitudt 
you to wait with patience and humility for the 
event of all public meaſures; and to rective thar 
event as the Divine will toward you. Wherefore, 
what occaſion is there for your Political him), 
i you fully believe what it contains? And cherefore 
| Pubkiming * proves, that either ye do not believe 
What ye profeſs, or have fot virtde eidugh' to prac · 
tile What ye believe. te 507 tit niht 037 rs 2 
Th ptineiples of Quakerifity have 2 Wrect den- 
dency to make the quiet and indMnffve abject of 
any, and every government which! il r boW him. 
Aud if the: ſetting up and purtwg dow ef Kitgs and 
governments is God's Pectliat prerogati ve, He moſt 
certainly will not be robbed! thereof by us; Where- 
fort the principle itfelf lead you to abpröve of 
every thing which ever happened, or may happéti 
10 Ein, as bei his wölk. LIVE NICAOM EEE 
thanks Fol: Cita kts, then, wied ndt by the Mads 
of iet; aut mould the preſent Proud Imitator f 
hit come tu the lune entimely end, the weiters and 
poblicners of the teſtimory are bound; by the dee 
trine it contains, i Wplaud the fact. Kl are not 
taken away by miritles, neither are changes in go- 
vernments brought about by any other means than” 
ſuch as are kommon and human; and ſuch as we 
are A uſing.” Even the diſperſion of the Jewt, 
though 
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though foretold by our Saviour, was effected by arms. 
Wherefore, as ye refuſe to be the means on one fide, | 
ye oyght not to. he meddlers on the other, but to 
wait the iſſue in ſilence; 3 and unleſs ye can produce 
divine authority, to prove that the Almighty, Who 


bach created, ;and placed this new world at the great 


221 


N from every part of the old, oth, nevertheleſs, diſap- | 


prove of its being independent of the corrupt and 


abandoned court of Britain; unleſs, 1: ſay, ye can 


ſhew this, how can ye on the ground, of your prine 


ciples juſtify. the exciting: and ſtirring up the people, 


« firmly to unite in the abhorrence of all fuch writings 
e and meqſures as evidence a deſire and deſign to 
« break off the happy connection we have hitherto, 
cc .enjayed with: the kingdom of Great Britgin, and. 
« our juſt and neceſſary; ſubordination. to the King, 
« 3nd tho, who. are lawfully placed in authority. 


w +» + 


« under him.” What a flap of the face is here the, 


men, Who, i in the very paragraph before, have qui- 


«ly and paffvely reſigned up the ordering, alter 
ing, and diſpoſal of) kings and governments int 0. 
the. hands of God, are now . recalling their prin-, 
ciples, and putting in for a, ſhare of the. buſineſs, 


Ig it poſſible that the concluſion, which is-hexe juſty; 


quoted, can any Ways: follow from the doctrine laid 
down? The Incenſiftency. is tog glaring nat to be 
ſeen; the e abſurdity too great not ta be laughed at; 
and ſuch as could only have been made by thoſe, 
whoſe underſtandings were darkened by the narrow, 


and * ſpirit of a deſpaixing political party; 


flguor': for 
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bor ye are not to be cotifiiered as the whole body of 
the Quakers, but wry: as a Wong and Ins | 
uy thereof, 

- Hxxx ends the examination 1 vole "eftidioby 
(which I call upon no man to abhor, as ye have 
done, but only to read and judge of fairly ;) to which 
I ſubjoin the following remark ; © That the ſetting 
cc yp and putting down of kings,” moſt certainly 
mean, the making him a king, who is yet not ſo, 
and the making him no king who is already one. 
And pray what hath this to do in the preſent caſe ? 
We neither mean to ſet up nor to put down, neither 
to make nor to unmake, but to have nothing to do 
with them. Wherefore, your teſtimony, in what- 
ever light it is viewed, ſerves only to diſhonor your 
judgement, aud for many other reaſons had better 
have been left alone than publiſhed: . 
PFinxs r, Becauſe it tends to the decreaſe SPY re- 
proach of all religion whatever, and is of the utmoſt 
danger to nn to make it a party in 1 0 diſ- 
putes. | 

SECONDLY, . Demis” it ; exkihich a 1517 of men, 
numbers of whom diſavow the publiſhing political 
teſtimonies, as 825 N therein and approvers.” 
thereof. 

Tuiprx, Becauſs it nth a APR. to "ad: 
that continental harmony and friendſhip which your- 
ſelves by your late liberal and charitable' donations 
hath lent a hand to eſtabliſh ; and. the preſervation 

of which is of the utmoſt conſequence to us all. 


gart ell. Sincerely wiſh 2 idhiog, that ag men an and Shri 
tians, ye may always fully and uninterrypted]y. en- 
Jay. Verf; civil and. religious rights. and be in y 
zyrn> . theancans'of ſecuring, qt th gthers : but Ther 
the exapple-yhich.ye haye HHH ſet, of mingling | 


| religian wich. polities, may 4+ aue 1 rr 
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